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. Lord Rosebery has at last talked himself into a con- 
viction on the new policy, and on this question Lord 
Rosebery has a right to be heard which is shared by no 
one else. He was the first of living English statesmen to 
take active part in the Federation propaganda. His 
canon of the new scheme is Mr. Chamberlain’s own: he 
approaches the question from Mr. Chamberlain’s stand- 
point and he judges. it good or bad so far as it helps or 
hinders the consolidation of the Empire: at least Lord 
Rosebery, as he asserted once again with warmth, 
worships no free-trade god. In his address to the 
Liberal League he founded his objections solely on the 

_ effect that preferential tariffs would have on the Empire ; 
but he spoiled a good speech by the initial assumption, 
putas if it were beyond argument, that the fiscal change 
would damage our foreign trade and necessarily increase 
the poverty of Britain. If we granted this it might be 
doubted if preference in favour of the colonies was 
worth the sacrifice; the Empire might even be weak- 
ened, not strengthened by thenew bond. But it is mere 
rhetoric to weigh, as Lord Rosebery put it, the grati- 
tude of the colonies against the poverty of Britain. A 
tariff, of which one object is to make commercial treaties 
with foreign nations possible, is not suggested as a 
self-sacrifice. 


Lord Goschen’s speech on his motion in the House of 
Lords of Monday was of importance from his standing 
as a financier, from his long experience as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and his reputation for solid intellect. 
He put the free trader’s position moderately and well, 
as of course he would do, but so far as advancing the 
controversy goes, he really did no more than say he 
was a free trader. For when a man announces him- 
self as a thoroughgoing free trader, we know what his 
arguments must be. They do not vary. That is the 
advantage of a position abstractly scientific. Its draw- 
back is that it is generally unrelated to the concrete. 
Lord Goschen harped much on the immense increase 
there is to be in the price of ‘‘ the food of the people ”, 
a catch-phrase we shall soon all be heartily sick of. 
The ‘‘ immensity ” is merely a free trader’s assumption. 

’ He wanted to know where an increase of wages was to 


come from. That again is easy to ask: it is a kind of 
argument that does not require a great statesman and 
financier to invent. Then he harped on the enormous: 
wealth of the country, arguing in the easy old way, 
that this wealth is attributable solely to free trade. 
We notice by the way that when it is a question of the 
free-trade record, its champions represent the people 
as enormously rich, when it is a question of taxing 
food, they represent them as bitingly poor. That is 
cheap argument and Lord Goschen should be above it. 


The Duke of Devonshire was admirable ; his speech 
was one of the best he has ever made. It showed him 
standing on his own intellectual merits and not as the 
mere representative of an influential aristocratic family. 
Both will tell on the ~—. to secure that inquiry 
shall not be suppressed, as Radical free traders wish: 
in order that their pretensions may be taken for granted 
as proved, and elections won by them on an old worn- 
out cry. We admire the;/Duke of Devonshire’s declaration 
that if all the working-men in the country voted for pre- 
ferential tariffs and retaliation, he would not accept that 
way of deciding the question. The main points of the 
speech were that we are not free traders, because there 
is no free trade and hence it is desirable to review our 
position on that account ; that the feasibility of making 
use of preferential duties for building up the Empire 
depends on their not increasing the cost of living to 
the poorer classes ; and last of all that over-population 
with its attendant poverty is the direct consequence of 
our system of free imports. 


We gather from his speech, and we must admit it 
strikes us somewhat humorous, that the Duke of Devon- 
shire on the whole is in favour of members of the same 
Cabinet holding and freely expressing whatever views 
they like about every question, great or small alike, 
when such questions are ‘not ripe for immediate and 
instant action” ; though he admits it is difficult. This 
coming from such a quarter is quite staggering. 
It reads like a plea for Cabinet irresponsibility till the 
division bells are set a-ringing. And if the Cabinet, 
how about the private member? But, curiously, 
when the Duke touches on the private member he is 
irreproachable. His advice to the M.P. to form his 
views regardless of constituents reminds us of Burke’s 
proud stipulation for independence. In his speech the 
Duke of Devonshire quoted a passage from Macaulay 
—to whom like Lord Salisbury he appears to be partial 
—descriptive of the way in which Mr. Pitt allowed his 
colleagues to think for themselves. True; if you have 
a Pitt at the head of affairs it does not much matter 
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what the other members of the Government think ; 
he will see that they act all right. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter in Friday’s ‘‘Times” is a 
melancholy comment on political controversy. We 
have been accustomed to look, and have seldom looked 
in vain, to Lord Hugh for high ideals in not lofty sur- 
roundings. And now our idealist, in anxious hurry to 
turn the German elections to controversial account, 
hurries into print with a political theory which is 
nothing more or less than ‘‘panem et circenses”. 
‘* Keep trade free and London will be Conservative”. 
That does not shed a nice light on the writer’s care 
~ the poor. Fill their bellies that they may vote 

ory! 


On Wednesday there was an unsatisfactory debate 
arising out of a cablegram sent to the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette” by Sir John See, the Premier of New South 
Wales, stating that the “declaration” referred to in 
his previous message was contained in Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. The ‘ declaration ” 
attributed to the ‘‘ British Government” was to the 
effect that every self-governing colony should be secured 
in the free exercise of its right to enter into closer trade 
relations with the mother country. Mr. Balfour had 
= expressed total ignorance of what the New 

outh Wales Ministry was referring to by the word 
‘declaration’: In view of Sir John See’s cablegram, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House to hear, in effect, what the Prime 
Minister had to say to it. Thereupon arose one of 
those debates which keenly interest every one inside 
the House but not a soul outside, the point most 
debated being whether successive speakers were speak- 
ing to the motion. 


We must say frankly that we thought at the time 
that Mr. Balfour’s fencing was superfluous; for it was 
lain enough to any ordinary man that the New South 
ales Government were referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Birmingham and the subsequent speeches of 
Mr. Balfour’ and Mr. Chamberlain in the House. It 
now appears that they were quite right in assuming 
that the Imperial Government was pledged to secure 
freedom for every self-governing colony to enter into 
closer trade relations with the mother country; but 
they must not necessarily connect that declaration with 
preferential tariffs or with retaliation. Obviously Sir 
John See did associate the two and now, after all the 
explanations offered in the debate, we do not see how 
he could possibly do anything else. We should think 
he must find it extremely difficult to know where he is 
when he reads the cabled report of this debate. It is 
likely to make him very wary, in fact suspicious, in any 
further communication with the British Government. 
At his distance from Westminster it is difficult to 
appreciate the real inwardness of the “inquiry ” “—- 
of the new policy. We believe frankly that Mr. 
Balfour’s mind is not made up, and we admire his 
courage in admitting it; but for the sake of Parlia- 
mentary order, of our reputation with the colonies, of 
the convenience of all parties in this country, we shall 
be glad when Mr. Balfour has acquired convictions, 
which will determine the present period of unreality. 


Not since ‘‘ the family ’bus ”—in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain surrounded by his eager personal adherents was 
represented as suggesting to Lord Salisbury, the con- 
ductor, that some of the Tory passengers within should 
alight at once in favour of Mr. Powell Williams and Co. 
—has Mr. F. C. Gould achieved such a success as last 
week with his cartoon in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
called ‘‘The Zollverein Cake Walk”; in which Mr. 
Chamberlain figured as Old Joe and Mr. Balfour as the 
rather reluctant yellow girl. Without doubt it was the 
talk of the town. Of course it was greatly enjoyed at the 
ministerialist clubs ; for the good jest naturally appeals 
to us when it is at the expense of our friends. Mr. 
Gould is very remarkable in this : he takes politics in 
deadly earnest, and yet by his treatment of the subject 
he would half convince us that the whole thing is only 
worthy to be viewed with entire good humour. One of 
the most successful newspaper proprietors in London 


-days it down as an axiom that the British public will not 


tolerate flippancy or the light tone in the criticism or 
interpretation of public affairs. Yet Mr. Gould’s 
pictures are very popular: and after all the Prime 
Minister is tolerated. 


Important progress has been made with the Irish 
Land Bill in Committee. Mr. Wyndham has been wise 
to retain the maximum limit of rent-reduction (that 
is, the minimum limit of price) in the face of the 
attacks from the Nationalists and the Ulster tenant 
members. They had a specious case : why, they urged, 
should the State forbid the tenant to buy at the cheapest 
price he could obtain from his landlord, or, in other 
words, insist on lending more money than might be 
necessary if the bargain were left to what is by courtesy 
termed the ‘‘open market”? One answer is that the 
State could not obtain at the possibly cheaper price 
what it hopes to secure by the Bill: the peaceful settle- 
ment of the land quarrel. Fifteen years’ purchase or 
less would ruin many landlords and might defraud many 
mortgagees. But if (as would undoubtedly happen were 
the minimum price removed) a few landlords—the very 
rich or the very desperate— were to sell out at an 
absurdly cheap rate, their action would fix the standard 
of price for the rest. Then we should see a tenant com- 
bination to buy at that price—for there is something of 
the Economic Man in the Irishman—and the remaining 
landlords must either hold out, thus defeating the object 
of the Bill, or be coerced into a ruinous bargain. An 
equally grave objection is that the removal of the limit 
would greatly delay transfer by compelling investigation 
into the circumstances of every farm. 


Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ open market” is a misnomer, for the 
unit of calculation is the judicial rent, not a rent 
reached by bargaining between landlord and tenant as 
in England, and the unsophisticated listener to the cry 
of the tenants’ friends would never have understood 
that the Bill as it is will give the tenant-purchaser a 
considerable reduction on a rent which in three-fourths 
of Ireland is lower than the state of prices warrants. 
Fortunately Mr. Wyndham knows his subject, and is 
not to be bluffed by talk about ‘‘the parting of the 
ways”. The fact is that the Nationalists dare 
not commit suicide by wrecking over a detail a 
Bill which the Irish people accept—as a whole—with 
enthusiasm. There are already signs of revolt in 
Ireland against the dictation of the party leaders in the 
matter of the King’s visit, and Mr. Redmond having 
there made one bad mistake cannot risk his position by 
standing between the Irish tenant and his hopes. The 
perpetual State rent-charge seems likely to perish 
unlamented. Its object is admirable, but nobody 
except Sir Anthony MacDonald sees how it is to pre- 
vent alienation in future centuries. Meanwhile it is 
certain that its existence would puzzle and irritate the 
tenant, and keep some of the national capital locked 
up for ever in Irish land. 


It is an interesting announcement that Mr. T. M. 
Healy is to be called to the English Bar. We hope 
that it is a sign of a change of feeling in regard to 
England growing up amongst even those who have 
hitherto been regarded as Irish irreconcileables. Though 
he begins rather late, Mr. Healy has surely a great 
chance of success at the English Bar. His acuteness 
and tenacity are sure to serve him ; and his eloquence 
will come as a surprise to many who have not heard 
him at his best. He, like the self-made statesman in 
‘‘ In Memoriam ”, has ‘‘ made by force his merit known ” 
if ever a man did. But the rest of the verse would not 
suit him: Mr. Healy is not of the order of men who 
‘shape the whisper of the Throne”. There might be 
a slight fume of sulphur about the throne if he were. 


Questions are to be asked in the House on Monday 
on a paragraph that has appeared in ‘‘Le Temps fe 
which it is stated that M. Jacques Le Baudy with an 
armed expedition has landed on and occupied the coast 
of the Western Sahara opposite the Canary Islands 
from Cape Bojador to Cape Juby, that two armed 
vessels are patrolling the coast, and that a town and 
settlement are to be formed. It is generally held that 
all the European Powers, with the exception of 
Germany, recognised the Sultan of Morocco as far as 
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Cape Bojador, but in any case, from the analogy of 
Major Spilsbury’s expedition to Sus, Le Baudy’s act is 
an act of piracy. More than this: when the port and 
buildings at Cape Juby were sold by the Cape Juby 
Company to the Sultan the British Government insisted 
that a pre-emption clause in favour of England should 
be inserted in the deed of sale, a concession which 
Le Baudy’s act unless disavowed by the French 
Government entirely abrogates. The importance of 
Cape Juby is the greater as it is the one available 
coaling station between Mogador and Dakar in the 


Senegal. 


In spite of a recent assertion of Mr. Brodrick, it has 
been found necessary to return to a more aggressive 
policy in Somaliland. Three companies of the Hamp- 
shire Regiment and native troops of the same strength 
start from Aden to-day anda much larger reinforcement 
is being prepared at Bombay. We have no reason to 
suppose that General Manning is in any serious diffi- 
culty but the Mullah has made an attempt to cut his 
line of communications, a line of policy not wholly in 
agreement with the suggestion that the object of the 
expedition had been obtained. The sending of this re- 
inforcement coincides with the first effective advance of 
the Abyssinians. Ras Makunan during his extended 
movement in the direction of Walival has received in- 
formation from his spies and some deserters that two 
English officers who were wounded in the disaster to 
Colonel Plunkett’s force are in the Mullah’s camp. It 
is suggested that as the Abyssinians have captured some 
heads of tribes professing allegiance to the Mullah an 
exchange of prisoners may be effected, and a proposal of 
such a nature has been sent to the Mullah. 


Happily it is not often that murder calls forth such 
admiration as the massacre in the Konak. The Metro- 
politan of Belgrade has given in a speech of almost 
fervid thanksgiving full religious sanction to the 
coup d'état. The Tsar, the King of Italy and the 
Emperor of Austria have congratulated King Peter 
Karadjeordjevi¢é on his accession to the throne. But the 
Russian recognition insists on punishment of the con- 
spirators. The British representative is to stay in 
the capital but has not been accredited to the 
new Court and Mr. Balfour has announced in 
Parliament that this will not be done until there 
has been a fuller inquiry into the conspiracy. It 
is said that there is a good deal of competition in 
Belgrade to claim a large share in the assassinations 
and one may conclude that the chief conspirators will 
earn in their own country more commendation than 
opprobrium. But ‘‘ they love not poison who do poison 
need” and a king whose accession is due to a brutal 
crime may very well have the wisdom to realise that 
the loyalty of those who killed one king for their own 
ends is a valueless if not dangerous possession. 


The result of the first ballot in the German elections 
is astonishing, even to the Social Democrats them- 
selves. Of the 213 delegates returned 88 are Clericals, 
a gain of 3, and 54 Social Democrats, a gain of no 
fewer than 22; and in the 183 elections left for a 
second ballot 122 Social Democrats, as compared with 
35 Clericals, are involved. It is estimated that the 
Social Democrats will be returned about 8o strong, 
as against 58 at the last general election. The Clericals 
will of course remain the strongest group, but the 
Social Democrats will take second place even in case 
of an amalgamation of the Conservative groups. 
However the Government will still keep a considerable 
Paper majority and great as may be the moral effect 
of the socialists’ success, especially in the complete 
capture of Saxony, the practical effect may easily 
be exaggerated. Of course the ‘‘ Vorwiirts” and 
their other journals are in a state of prophetic 
ecstasy ; and the Social Democratic programme is the 
very contradictory of the principles on which the 
German Empire is being now conducted and 
has been conducted from the beginning of its 
emergence as a first-class Power. But in any case 
the issue would scarcely be with the Socialist party. 
Constituted as Germany is, the Kaiser backed by pre- 
cedent of autocracy, as well as the pride in German 


military superiority, must win on the more essential 
points. 


If German colonies do not thrive as they might, 
a partial explanation is to be found in the report by 
Mr. Buchanan issued by the Foreign Office. German 
colonisation is in the nature of a branch establishment 
of the German Empire. In starting a new business it 
is essential either to have a market ready at hand or to 
take measures to create a market. Germany has 
acquired possessions in Africa and in Asia, and if she is 
to utilise them to the full she must build railways and 
open up communications generally. But that means the 
expenditure of large sums of money, and the Reichstag 
has so far steadily set its face against the necessary 
votes. The week’s elections seem to show that it will 
set its face still more resolutely in the future. It is 
not by such methods that Germany has built up her 
commerce and is building up her navy. Not the least 
interesting part of Mr. Buchanan’s report is that refer- 
ring to South-West Africa, the only direction in which 
there has been any considerable increase in the white 
population, and this is due to an influx of Boers whom 
the German authorities do not find particularly agree- 
able immigrants. The best of the Boers seem to 
have stayed at home, or is it that Lord Milner has a 
way of extracting the best from them ? 


The zeal for the South African Customs Convention 
expressed in the Legislative Assembly of Cape Colony 
was unexpectedly general and one cannot but think 
that the prevalence of this broader view in the Cape is 
due in great measure to Mr. Chamberlain. By the 
Customs Convention as suggested the abolition of 
transit dues and the reduction of railway freights are 
associated with a duty on grain and a highly protective 
tariff. It was expected that this scheme would fit the 
policy of the Cape as well as the other South African 
colonies ; but after Sir Gordon Sprigg’s assertion last 
year one had not expected the granting of the pre- 
ferential tariff of 25 per cent. in favour of Great Britain 
to be gladly accepted in the Cape, in spite of one 
hostile speech answered with much vehemence by 
Mr. Jameson the new progressive leader. It was 
more than accepted ; it was acclaimed, and Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, who concluded his speech with a rhetorical 
plea in favour of the unity of South Africa, went out 
of his way to support the principle of the new fiscal 
proposals. 


The French Minister of Finance has placed on the 
table his scheme for the introduction of an income-tax, 
a suggested change for which the British example is 
understood to be responsible. As M. Rouvier estimates 
in his Budget for a considerable deficit in the comin 
year, it is a little astonishing that he proposes to remit 
from other taxes the 6,000,000 fr. which he estimates 
that the income-tax would amount to. Oddly enough 
his plea is the same as is made in England for the 
reduction of the income-tax: he wished to broaden 
the basis of taxation. It may be that the Finance 
Minister may never see the bill again, but its intro- 
duction has virtue as an experience in finance. There 
is something very French in the suggested exemptions, 
which would depend on the size of the place in 
which the householder dwells. An income of £20 
is the limit of exemption in places of 2,000 inhabitants, 
while in Paris incomes of £80 and under are 
exempt. In the inquiry to be instituted into the inci- 
dence of the income-tax in England we fear M. Rouvier 
is hardly likely to be taken seriously. 


American bogus university degrees, cheap and nasty 
and worn like flash jewelry by contemptible persons, 
have been exposed thoroughly in the libel action brought 
by a Congregational minister against the ‘‘ Christian 
World”. This journal and a Professor of Yale are 
entitled to the credit of it; and we must suppose that 
all honest nonconformists must be pleased because it 
is to their own ministers that the temptation to sport 
B.A. and M.A. and B.D. and D.D. titles mostly 
appeals. There are not a few of them who possess 
degrees honestly and meritoriously obtained ; and they 
must have been sore when they saw the cheapening of 
their honours by charlatan colleagues. But even if 
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degrees are genuine we do not see why these should be 
used so eagerly. Most men drop their degrees and 
dislike them put after their names. Perhaps the 
absence of ecclesiastical titles makes nonconformist 
ministers cherish their degrees the more. 


It is an unusual, perhaps significant, thing that there 
are two senior wranglers for this year and as many as 
four third wranglers. It may perhaps be presumed 
that the uselessness, in some cases the great unfairness, 
of placing men in an order of merit, estimated by an 
exact total of marks, is beginning to appeal even to the 
nice accuracy of the most mathematical mind ; and one 
may look upon this list as a halting recognition of the 
wisdom of following the system of groups that prevails 
in other class lists. Among individual successes it is 
remarkable that Miss Hudson, who again maintained 
the superiority of Newnham to Girton in mathematics, 
was seventh wrangler and is the fourth of her family to 
reach high honours in the tripos. Of the two senior 
wranglers one was educated at a Manchester Board 
school and his eminence is generally accepted as a 
testimony to the excellence of the educational ladder. 
If success in a mathematical examination were the top 
round of the ladder, the educational system might 
indeed be commended. But it is too often forgotten 
that the real test of education comes later. Will Mr. 
Bateman reach, for example, that pitch of success 
attained by an Oxford Fellow, whose education has 
been of the same nature? He has just been appointed 
on the score of his eminence in pure mathematics to 
the post of censor of plays in Oxford ! 


We have not suffered from the recent floods in 
Britain as have the people in America, where tht 
destruction of life and property has been appalling ; 
but we can quote our ‘‘iam satis terris” with some 
feeling and accuracy of application. Scarcely anything 
like such rain at such a time has been known “by the 
oldest inhabitant”. Practically the whole of the 
Thames Valley is in flood ; and along the South-Western 
as well as the Great Western railways the country is 
a succession-of lakes. The railway stations at Hammer- 
smith were flooded and in many places people have been 
unable to leave their houses. The statistics are as re- 
markable as the effects. There were fifty-six continuous 
hours of rain, beginning at noon on Saturday, a period 
for which the weather reports agreed in prophesying, 
for the benefit of ‘‘ week-enders”, a promising out- 
fook. Already this June has passed the records. But 
the pride in this experience is not the onlv satisfaction 
that is to be got from the rain. In the Midlands there 
has been a shortage of water for six or seven years. 
Some country houses were being given up solely from 
the discomfort of a short water supply; the churches 
were cracking and the trees dying. But even the 
Midlands and ‘‘ thirsty Essex” have enough at last. 


The weekly return of the Bank of England was a 
strong one showing an increase of £1,175,233 in the 
reserve, and the rate of discount was reduced to 3 per 
cent. The reduction was in the nature of a surprise, 
and gilt-edged securities, Home Rails, and in fact 
nearly all descriptions responded with an advance. The 
mew Indian Government Loan of 14 millions was 
subscribed nearly four times over. Although the Home 
Railway Market benefited to some extent from 
the easier monetary conditions there was no notice- 
able increase of business. Considering the bad 
weather traffic returns were of an encouraging nature, 
the Midland showing £8,000 increase, Great Western 
43,000 and North-Western £2,000. A series of divi- 
dend announcements, favourable reports respecting the 
native labour conditions, and the lowering of the Bank 
tate combined to produce an improvement in the Kaffir 
section. It is stated that negotiations are in progress 
with Lord Curzon for the despatch of Indian coolies for 
the mines, and the announcement is made that the first 
batch of natives from Nyassaland has arrived at 
Johannesburg. West Africans were dull on a rumour, 
so far unconfirmed, that the Wassau Mine had been 
shut down and that the manager is returning to 
England. Consols 91}. Bank rate 3 per cent. 


(18 June 1903) 


THE BAR TO EMPIRE. 


“| ome in the House of Lords has very fairly 

cleared the ground for inquiry into what, for some 
time yet, we shall have to describe as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals. We have been told what the Government 
understands by the inquiry which must be instituted 
before it can pledge itself either to countenance 
or to decline Mr. Chamberlain’s fundamental propo- 
sitions, much less to produce a definite plan or to 
pronounce any plan impossible. This position is now 
accepted, faute de mieux, by all except the anti- 
imperial free-trade wing of the Opposition who have 
made the matter a party question. Their notion is 
precisely the opposite of Lord Goschen’s and the 
Duke of Devonshire’s in regard to what is called 
the mandate. They would like to catch the country 
unprepared by inquiry in order to win the elections on the 
big and the little loaf cry. The two peers, and espe- 
cially Lord Goschen, seem afraid lest in the event of 
something producing a sudden dissolution, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals should be pushed as the most attractive 
programme for catching the electors for the Govern- 
ment. Their view that the inquiry must have been made 
prior to a policy being put before the country is doubt- 
less ideal; but in an imperfect world of politics one 
cannot demand hostages from fortune with too great 
persistency without being impracticable. Inquiry is 
the mot d’ordre accepted now by the chief members 
of the Ministry, or by supporters of it like Lord 
Goschen who, from his status as an economist 
and his reputation as a free trader, might have been 
expected more than anyone else, except the Duke 
of Devonshire, to refuse altogether to be a party 
to the re-opening of discussion about free trade. Once 
again the prestige of the Duke, as the head of one of 
the few great Whig houses which have retained their 
political influence, is a very considerable factor in a 
political situation. It will mean a great deal to large 
sections of Englishmen when the Duke of Devonshire 
says ‘‘I am not a free trader because we have not got 
free trade”. That he is prepared to give up his views 
of free trade, if he sees more clearly than he does at 
present in what respects they may be modified, will be 
more significant to thousands than if he had designed 
to suppress inquiry and had dismissed contemptuously 
the plea that the circumstances of our day require that 
the whole situation should be reviewed. 

Lord Rosebery did not speak in the Lords, but 
on the previous Friday he delivered at the Imperial 
League dinner a speech which might well have 
been delivered in the House; it was so free from 
platform redundancies and foolishness. [t was fair ; 
and if he admits that it is a good party taunt to say 
that the Colonial Secretary has brought forward the new 
policy for the purpose of diverting attention from 
the mistakes of his colleagues, Lord Rosebery himself 
will not use it. The object proposed is too large to be 
thrown into the base arena of party politics. The fiscal 
policy is put forward seriously; it must be discussed 
and inquiry made into our free import system. So far 
he agrees with Mr. ‘Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Goschen and the Duke of Devonshire. The difference 
is that 'they, however doubtfully they may express 
themselves, see possibilities in inquiry, and Lord 
Rosebery sees none; the inquiry is for him already 
foreclosed. From experience, however, we know that 
his dogmatisin of to-day is apt to become a very 
different kind of dogmatism on the morrow. As inquiry 
is the order of the day on which, though impatiently, 
we must wait, there is at least very considerable satis- 
faction in the fact that Lord Lansdowne’s useful speech 
demolished Lord Rosebery’s argument that the Zoll- 
verein, whether possible or not, had been forced on pre- 
maturely and had hastened on a consummation for which 
the Empire was not ripe. The question of imperial 
unity has come into urgency at present through fiscal 
considerations and cannot be put aside. It has 
been forced on to the stage by the very nature of the 
drama; and whoever considers it superfluous has not 
mastered the merest elements of the plot. 

So much at any rate we take for granted and as 
lying outside the sphere of influence of that blessed 
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word inquiry. There has to be inquiry, and it is to 
concentrate, in Lord Goschen’s and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s opinions, on the effect of preferential 
duties on food and through that on the internal 
trade of the country, which the Duke of Devonshire, in 
good company, considers even more important than the 
foreign trade. He put the case very impressively from 
the point of view of the effects of these duties on the con- 
dition of the very poor, and the purchasing power of the 
lower middle classes who are not highly skilled and paid 
artisans. But it must not be forgotten that putting 
points for inquiry impressively is not argument against 
proposals. On the general principle that poverty- 
‘stricken people must not be asked to bear the burden of 
empire there can be no doubt. And yet are poverty- 
stricken people to be our insuperable bar against empire ? 
Does not this suggest that the problem of empire may 
resolve itself into the problem of dealing with poverty- 
stricken people? Free trade will not do it for that most 
sombre reason given by the Duke of Devonshire that 
free trade has been the cause of over-population, and the 
consequent poverty of the poorest of the poor. Physical 
degradation has accompanied free trade as its shadow ; 
and our golden age of native vigour is the period before 
the repeal of the Corn laws. 

It is clear we cannot get out of the vicious circle 
of free trade by going round and round it for 
ever. Perhaps it may turn out that the burden of 
‘empire must be borne by the nation taking over the 
‘starvation wage trades, the parasite trades, that flourish 
on the over-population of the poor, and by paying 
fair wages and selling at fair prices instead of at prices 
preposterously cheap. It is the existence of these 
poor people that makes the transition to the desired 
imperialism so difficult if, while the process is taking 
place, living is to be made harder for them. It would 
not do we suppose at this stage of the ‘‘inquiry”, 
when we are to hold our opinions in suspense, to claim 
that those who assert that the poor would not suffer from 
less.cheap cornare right. But granting the possibility, 
is that to settle the question, and are we to decline 
imperial unity because some burden must be borne by 
somebody? We hold that inquiry will show that the 
imposition of retaliatory duties on the foreign nations 
who are crushing our manufacturers, as described by 
Lord Lansdowne, will improve our position in respect 
of internal trade, and that we shall be better able to 
bear the burden of the poorest if that must be borne. 
If there is to be no burden, otherwise we will not face the 
problem of empire, then we must cease talking of sacri- 
fices for empire, and admit that we see in preferential and 
retaliatory duties only a mere trade question. We 
must face the point put by the Duke of Devonshire 
as to the position of the poorest if the cost of living 
were increased. Mr. Chamberlain's suggestion as to 
old-age pensions is one mode of admitting the responsi- 
bility. At any rate the calculation has to be made 
between the weight of the burden of the poor and the 
advantages of empire; and what irony if the poor 
with all our wealth render nugatory all our imperial 
aspirations! In the meantime this is scored against 
free trade by the Duke of Devonshire ‘‘that free 
imports are responsible for having brought these 
millions into existence ; and, though under other con- 
ditions we might not have been so rich or so prosperous, 
the problems with which we are confronted might have 
been less momentous than those with which we are at 
present confronted”. The system which increases 
poverty automatically stands condemned, at any rate 
Suspect. 


BELGRADE—ROUGE ET NOIR. 


A RED revolution in Servia has opened the door to 
a descendant of Black George. Triumphant 
murderers of a patriotic King and a kindly Queen 
are receiving the thanks of a Parliament, the blas- 
phemous blessing of an Archbishop, and the sup- 
pressed execration of every honest man in the 
land. Europe has been strangely callous, merely 


_ gloating over a new sensation and doing the work 
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of the criminals by repeating their cunning calumnies 


of their victims. Had the young Sovereigns perished 
by one of those catastrophes known as an ‘“‘act of 
God” instead of by an act of the Devil, we should 
have seen courts in mourning, parliaments passing 
votes of condolence, and sympathy universal. It is 
true, as Dr. Johnson said, that the dead receive no 
praise because they can give no rewards, and the House 
of Obrenovi¢, leaving no heirs but only triumphant 
enemies, retains no practical interest for the mercenaries 
of politics or letters. Yet life would become very 
sordid if sentiment were entirely excluded, and 
monarchs as well as politicians acted only with 
an eye to the main chance on every occasion. 
The royal and imperial congratulations to an accessory 
after (if not before) the bloody fact are remarkable. For 
obvious reasons, the Tsar cannot be expected to cherish 
deep sympathies with regicide, and he has been credited 
with a decent show of feeling on receiving the terrible 
news from Belgrade. His ‘‘ wishes for the prosperity 
of your person” and his sardonic ejaculation ‘‘ May 
God help you”’, can hardly be other than ironical ; they 
will scarcely go far to encourage the new King. Nor 
will the Emperor of Austria’s references to a “‘hein- 
ous crime” be altogether palatable to the Prince 
who owes his throne to it. But we are concerned to 
think that Karadjeordjevi¢ is evidently to find toleration 
from the two Powers who alone could have insisted 
upon the execution of justice. Russia and Austria have 
arrogated to themselves a control, almost amounting 
to suzerainty, over the Balkan States, and it 
becomes very difficult for other countries to inter- 
vene as European policemen without their con- 
currence. The Russian Government, however, while 
tolerating Karadjeordjevic apparently does put forward 
punishment of the murderers as a necessary con- 
dition. Still, we cannot repress a regret that more 
active disapproval should not have been exhibited 
towards an outrage, which, to take the lowest 
ground, affords dangerous encouragement to the 
apostles of disorder. Even in this country, Radical 
news-sheets have complacently asserted, in effect, that 
kings who attempt to govern as well as reign deserve 
no pty if their subjects rise up against them. Surely, 
it would have been at least a graceful and salutary 
action, if our King had found it possible to forego 
the public gaieties of the hour when he learned that 
a brother monarch had been butchered in his palace 
with almost unparalleled brutality. And such action 
would have involved no risk of wounding any im- 
portant susceptibilities or interfering with the smooth 
tenour of international diplomacy. 

Until the present reign of terror shall be overpast, it 
is impossible to pronounce judgment against a whole 
people. Nemo repente fit turpissimus. The Servians 
have hitherto enjoyed a reputation for hospitality, 
benevolence and patient industry. With norich and no 
poor within their borders, they were represented as the 
possessors of a poor man’s paradise, where every house- 
hold was self-sufficing and discontent existed only 
among disappoioted placemen. The country is entitled 
to plead for a suspension of judgment at least until the 
case can be investigated impartially. So far we have 
only heard the version of the criminals themselves, 
and we should be unduly hasty if we accepted their 
version without question. It is conceivable that the 
plot was organised by a mere handful of demagogues 
and insubordinate officers. All we know so far 
is that troops were ordered out at dead of 
night and led to the palace, which they guarded 
while their officers forced a way in and executed their 
diabolical design. Rumour has it that, when shots and 
cries were heard, the privates were told that the officers 
were defending the King against a conspiracy. With 
similar recklessness and craft, the officers of any regi- 
ment could succeed in butchering almost any sovereign 
in the world. Assuming that our theory of recent 
events is the correct one, the simplicity of such 
a plot rendered its execution only too easy. More 
difficult to explain is the entire absence of com- 
motion or protest when the facts of the tragedy be- 


came known. It may be urged that a loyal people 
would rise against any odds to avenge so foul a crime, 
and our belief in Servian Joyalty would certainly be 
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strengthened if we could point to a hundred martyrs 
who had laid down their lives in an outburst of indig- 
nation. Martyrs there were in the palace on that 
hideous night, and the name of Lazar Petrovic 
must always be revered wherever fidelity and courage 
command respect. But afterwards, in Belgrade, a 
spirit of fear seems to have been supreme. A few, 
perhaps many devoted men were slaughtered like 
sheep and the newspapers recorded their ‘‘ suicide ”. 
But the mass of the citizens remained calm, suffering 
themselves to be coerced into hollow demonstrations of 
joy, and if we might acquit the nation of complicity 
we could not compliment it upon a display of heroism. 
No doubt initiative as well as heroism would have been 
required to make a stand when a military conspiracy 
had conferred supreme power upon a gang of despera- 
does. We are told that a demagogue, who advocated a 
republic, was invited to a dinner at the officers’ 
club and informed that, unless he altered his 
principles, there would be ‘‘ one head lessin Belgrade ” 
before the morning. He found the argument irresistible 
and others were doubtless in a similar quandary. We 
are not all cast in an heroic mould and we never know 
how we should behave if we were put to a supreme test. 
But it is difficult to repress contempt fora whole people, 
which can be forced to gloat over a hideous crime, or for 
a Metropolitan, who can be coerced into countenancing 
a Te Deum for barbarous murder and proclaiming his 
congratulations from the steps of the altar. It 
may be urged that no object would have been 
gained by sacrificing lives for mere sentiment when 
no living cause remained to be served. That 
is good opportunism no doubt, but there are 
moments when the repression of emotion assumes a 
hideous resemblance to condonation of crime. 

With the lapse of time, a colder scrutiny will be pos- 
sible, praise and blame may be meted out judicially. 
At the moment, all good men and true must shiver 
with indignation and point the finger of scorn at the 
time-servers, who stand forth as representatives of the 
Servian national type. The fact remains that Servia is 
stigmatised with savage barbarism and it must go hard 
with her to satisfy the outraged conscience of the civilised 
world. We would urge upon her and upon every self- 
respecting government, not excepting our own, to 
spare no effort to bring the culprits to justice. 

We can appreciate the difficulties which are likely to 
beset King Peter should he clear himself of complicity 
and institute a bloody assize to try the men who have 
called him to the throne. But he must not be allowed 
to profit by an outrage which has scarcely been sur- 
passed in all the hideous annals of crime. Should his 
hand falter, it must be fortified by diplomatic warnings, 
even by international intervention. We care nothing 
for his mushroom dynasty, or his blood-stained throne, 
or even for the continued existence of his miserable 
little country. But as champions of monarchy and re- 
specters of its sacred traditions, we insist with all 
possible vehemence that the immunity of regicide shall 
not be permitted to encourage other criminals to follow 
in the footsteps of the dastardly butchers, who have 
trailed the name of Servia in the mire. 


THE CULT OF NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. 


“TH saying of Cardinal de Retz that the majority 
of people who argue about great affairs are 
nothing but presumptuous dupes seems to be only too 
well borne out by the results of daily experience. 


‘If, even in the days of Retz, the discussion of 
cpublic affairs by the uninformed was something more 
“than ridiculous, it has become a serious danger to-day 


when the majority of mankind is, or easily can be, 
— informed on most matters connected with 
oreign affairs. An active, and not always very 
scrupulous, press can now supply the fragmentary 
information and then play on the bad feeling which it 
has itself aroused. It is quite impossible in the 
existing condition of things to attempt to bridle the 
license of journalism in this direction. The absorp- 


tion of a certain quantity of anti-Russian or anti- 
German scribbling has become as necessary to the 
British public as his ‘‘nip” to the habitual dram- 
drinker. Next to learning what new reasons we may 
advance day by day for injuring some other country, 
the man in the street loves to be told how completely 
and with what a malignant and resourceful capacity 
for injuring us some other nation is bent on our destruc- 
tion. There may have been only esthetic harm in this 
so long as the British nation maintained its conviction 
of its own immeasurable superiority to all others, but 
when that conviction has been rudely shaken the result 
might well be extremely hurtful panic. 

These reflections are aroused inevitably by the publi- 
cation of pamphlets such as that which appeared a few 
days ago containing extracts from the writings or re- 
corded utterances of Germans, eminent or otherwise, 
with regard to this country and the United States.* It 
appears to have been thought by some gentlemen of 
the press that this publication may be used to promote 
the success of the new fiscal policy, while others find 
themselves in a strange quandary, for they would puff 
the pamphlet while they crab the policy. If any 
such attempt be made, in the end it can only react 
seriously against the cause. No great propaganda can 
ultimately be helped by the use of such weapons for 
the spurious inflaming of international hatreds. There 
was no reason why the British public should be 
informed what the views of certain German professors 
were about their Empire but, if it was so thought 
necessary, the ingenuous reader might properly have 
been warned as to the spirit in which he would 
do well to regard all these emanations of anti- 
British spite, and as to the mental attitude in which 
he should treat the policy of the German Government 
and indeed of all Governments in international affairs. 
But such primary education in the ethics of inter- 
national politics it is not the object of the journalist to 
bestow, except in a most perfunctory spirit. If it suc- 
ceeded in its object, his occupation would soon be half 
gone. All the more important then, in the interests 
of sanity as well as peace, is it to indicate the light in 
which the opposition or ill-will of other nations should 
be viewed. 

It might be supposed, not unreasonably, that a 
very inconsiderable knowledge of history or of current 
events would have taught men ‘that altruism and senti- 
ment are not the principles upon which States con- 
duct their foreign policy. Their Governments may be 
wrong in believing in certain cases that the progress 
of some other State will work injury to their own but, 
if they believe it, they will have a perfect right to try 
to prevent it. Neither affection nor pity will ulti- 
mately stand in their way, though fear may. If they 
think the development of their own people is checked 
by the too great prosperity of a rival, that prosperity 
they will try, and have a right, to undermine. If they 
talk about their intentions in a foolish manner, 
so much the worse for them, but their action is not 
therefore immoral or shocking from the statesman’s 
point of view. The Englishman is apt to be very 
angry with his rivals because he finds them doing 
things he holds to be ‘‘ unsportsmanlike”, and then 
he says they ‘‘do not play the game”. He uses 
bad language and unfortunate metaphors which make 
the foreigner indignant but do not help in the least to 
enlighten him as to the British standpoint. 

As a matter of fact the British standpoint differs 
little from that of other nations. It is true foreign 
diplomacy may be more tricky in some of its processes. 
We have pointed out more than once that the 
Russian method is fashioned rather on the Oriental 
than on the Western model, but after all that is 
a difference which ought soon to be appreciated 
by those who conduct our negotiations. If they do 
not preserve a wide margin for all the contingencies 
which may easily arise in such circumstances, they 
have themselves to blame. It is exceedingly bad 
policy and bad international form for our statesmen 
to use discourteous language when they find they 
have been beaten. Such, nowover, has been too ieonnetd 


* «German Ambitions.” By Vigilans sed pa 
Smith, Elder. 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
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our habit, and it tends to foster the delusion that we 
alone are honest in foreign affairs. But, if we examine 
the views of moderately sensible foreigners, we shall 
find that they entertain suspicions of our own projects 
quite as grave. 

Let us take the case of Egypt alone. Comparing our 
reiterated promises publicly made with the undoubted 
fact of our permanent lordship over that country, 
now established for all time, unless we be expelled 
by force, who could say with justice that other nations 
have not valid grounds for gravely distrusting our 
action in any matter of international importance ? 
French sentiment has fortunately cooled considerably 
on this point and philosophically recognises that we have 
established our right to hold our own. France is now 
prepared to discuss the English possession of Egypt as 
a factor in a bargain which may be possible in the 
future. In the same way we should be wise to look at 
the Russian retention of Manchuria as an instance not 
of moral turpitude on the part of that nation but as an 
act which we must oppose or not solely as our 
interest directs. The point to bring home to ourselves 
is that abstract morality or sentimental feelings play 
little or no part in such matters. The course a State 
takes in these and similar cases is dictated by two con- 
siderations only, firstly, is that course to its interest ? 
and secondly, if so, is the State strong enough to 
carry it through? Having solved these problems 
the statesman makes his’ advance or not. If he is 
met by hesitating tactics on the other side, a war may 
result, but that is because his opponent’s course of action 
is dictated by wavering purpose. The fact that nations 
in the end find their actions guided by self-interest 
and not by sentiment is the standing protest of history 
against hysterical incitements to friendship or hatred. 
Consequently we deprecate the wild hyperboles of 
the “Anglo-Saxon entente” no less than the 
criminal instigations of Teutophobia or Russophobia. 
It is impossible to wrestle successfully with the limita- 
tions imposed by nature. The United States are 
destined to be our dangerous rivals in the West as 
Russia is already in the East. Our possession of 
Canada in the one case as that of India and the 
greater part of the China trade on the other make 
such rivalry inevitable, apart altogether from industrial 
competition. Therefore all ideas of final arrangements 
and eternal friendship with either of these Powers are 
in the nature of things ridiculous. The longer we 
can insure peace without sacrificing vital interests 
the better: to hope to attain more than this is a 
delusive dream. But to cultivate and promote ill- 
feeling by popularising among our own people the 
belief that any one of our rivals among the nations 
1s especially perfidious and hateful, because it is 
working against us for what it believes to be its 
own interest, is amongst the most vulgar and least 
excusable tactics of ‘‘ yellow” journalism. It panders 
also to that national Pharisaism which is the least 
engaging trait of our own people and the most 
resented abroad. A few sentences in a preface 
deprecating international ill-feeling is a trivial set-off to 
hundreds of pages devoted to its stimulus. 


SOME OF OUR JUDGES. 


“THE general public would be very much astonished 
* if they knew the little esteem in which a con- 
siderable number of the judges on the bench of the 
High Court are regarded by the members of the legal 
profession. A person not accustomed to the courts 
who chances to pay a visit and observes the scrupu- 
lous outward respect paid to every judge by the 
counsel would not detect in regard to some of them 
how very pronounced the professional opinion is, that 
it would have been better for the administration of 
Justice if they had never been raised from obscurity 
to the position which chance and fortune and in some 
cases feminine influence have secured them. In some 
instances, and we are speaking especially of the King’s 
Bench Division, the judges are not in general intellect 
and professional knowledge of that character which is 


usually supposed to distinguish the men who secure the 
higher honours of the law. In others, where no ex- 
ception can be taken to ability or professional learning, 
there are defects of temper, or extreme views held on 
subjects which affect their conduct on the Bench and 
prevent them from being, what judges should always 
be, of detached mind and therefore dispassionate. 
There are at least half a dozen judges in the King’s 
Bench Division who may be expected on the slightest 
provocation to air opinions which have only the re- 
motest connexion with the cases they are trying. 
These opinions are often such evident products 
of a commonplace mind, of lack of culture and 
abundance of prejudices, of a gossip’s love of loqua- 
city for its own sake, or the mere ebullition of an 
irritable and unrestrained temper, that there may well 
be wonder how men of such a type have come to be in 
such numbers on the High Court Bench. There is the 
garrulous judge who, having nothing to say that is not 
of the rankest mediocrity, persists in keeping himself in 
evidence by explaining his views for the newspapers, 
whenever he can seize the opportunity. We have 
humourists who are either in a perpetual contortion to 
let off frivolous jokes, or on the strain to emit un- 
pleasant sarcasms and little malignancies. Others too 
have not a sparkle of wit or humour, but they hold 
theories which may be called theological, or social, or 
political, we hardly know what, but which at any 
rate, as is quite well understood, make their judg- 
ments in certain kinds of cases safely predictable. 
One of them can hardly be persuaded by any 
amount of evidence that a certain class of offences 
can be committed ; the other only too readily believes 
in them and punishes them not in the spirit of the 
modern practical English judge but in that of the 
medizval expert on matrimonial offences. Both are 
certainly able men; and if our legal system were only 
managed on the sufficiently business-like principle that 
judges were set to do the work they are competent 
for, and not such as they never did until they sat on 
the Bench, they would be saved from doing injustice to 
themselves and therefore to others. Our criminal law 
is a terrible instrument which in inexpert hands may be 
so used as to be neither a terror to evil-doers nor an aid 
to them that do well. It is quite understood at the 
Bar that taking a group of three judges, who are 
quite able men, and another group of three who are 
quite not able men, neither group administers the 
criminal law at all satisfactorily; and that the first 
group is on the whole more dangerous than the 
second. 

There are several exceptions to be made amongst 
the considerable number of judges that have been made 
of recent years; but on the whole they are not at all 
comparable to the older judges whose places they have 
filled. Some years ago the weak point of the Bench 
was the age and infirmity of the judges who continued 
their work too long. A great outcry was made about 
it; but no fone would have said that the fault lay in 
their original incompetence and lack of ability. At 
some period.when they were appointed they had 


_ deserved their position by their professional distinction : 


their successors mostly had nothing but their middle 
age to recommend them; and this virtue has, of 
course, been getting less as the years have passed, until 
now we have a prospect of a race of judges suffering 
from two kinds of disability, at once an original and an 
acquired one. We carefully distinguish between a 
certain group of Common Law judges, and the judges 
of the Court of Chancery and the two branches of the 
Appeal Court. The Chancery judges on the whole do 
their work satisfactorily. Fortunately in their case 
they are not required to do what they are unfamiliar 
with as are the Common Law judges who, as we have 
said, may have to administer law, especially the 
criminal law, for which they have had no training, and 
which requires not only law but tact, and knowledge 
of human nature, and reasonableness not necessarily 
possessed by a man because he is made a judge. The 
Chancery judges too have not so many temptations to 
indulge in extra-judicial utterances ; though sometimes 
a judge is seduced by the attractions of company law to 
make observations rather more applicable to morality 
than to law; as was observed in the case in which 
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Mr. Hayes Fisher was concerned. As to the Appeal 
Court it was never perhaps a better court than it is at 
present. It is true that it is not able to overtake its 
arrears ; and in this respect it is like the House of 
Lords which is worse without having its excuses. Its 
Chancery branch is equal to its work; and if the 
Common Law branch is not, we must remember that 
for one thing it has to struggle with the difficulty of 
supervising the work of a good many judges such as 
we have been speaking of in the Common Law Courts 
of first instance. 

Two cases which have attracted considerable atten- 
tion just recently may illustrate what we mean. Mr. 
Robson K.C. appeared before Mr. Justice Grantham 
and complained that the judge in a trial at the Old 
Bailey had declared that Mr. Robson had tried to mis- 
lead the jury by placing a false issue before them. Mr. 
Justice Grantham explained that he had meant nothing 
but that Mr. Robson spoke four hours on a point not 
material to the issue the jury had to decide. This is a 
good instance of that kind of speech without any real 
thought behind it for which Mr. Justice Grantham is 
famous: and most people were surprised that Mr. 
Robson took the trouble to notice it. But—and this 
is the real point—if he allowed Mr. Robson to speak 
four hours on an irrelevancy, whose fault was this if 
not the judge’s, whose office it is precisely to keep 
counsel to the matters which the court or the jury have 
to determine ? On this point Mr. Justice Grantham 
condemns himself ; but when he goes further and tells 
his own profession that they are paid to raise false 
issues he uses offensive language which has neither 
humour nor truth to recommend it. A rude and 
ignorant person may put the same thing in the vulgar 
form that lawyers are paid to lie for their clients. But 
for a judge practically to say the same thing is 
astounding. 

The other case is that of Mr. Marshall Hall K.C., 
whose conduct of an action brought against Lady 
Cook for slander was assigned as the cause why the 
verdict he had obtained against Lady Cook could 
not stand. He had made an attack on Lady Cook’s 
character which the Court of Appeal held to be 
totally irrelevant. The jury had probably been in- 
fluenced, the Court thought, by Mr. Marshall Hall's 
declamations, though they had in fact nothing to do 
with the case. The irrelevancy was patent enough. 
Sir Edward Clarke had refused to put his client Lady 
Cook in the box to give evidence in regard to it; 
and the Court of Appeal held he was quite right. 
What is the reason then that Mr. Marshall Hall was 
allowed to dominate the Court of first instance? It 
may be said that the judge is powerless if counsel 
persists ; but it is clearly the duty of the judge strenu- 
ously to resist the attempt of counsel to expatiate on 
false issues. At every step the remonstrance should 
come until the jury see the trap into which they are 
being led. To say, as the Court of Appeal did, that 
the only safeguard against misleading irrelevancies and 
improprieties is the good feeling and honour of the 
Bar hardly seems enough when it is not also shown 
that the counsel determinedly leaped over a barrier set 
up positively and insistently against him by the judge 
himself. 

It is an old saying that the Courts have the 
kind of advocates they deserve. We understand that 
to mean that judges can rule in their courts if they win 
the admiration and confidence of their Bar. If not 
advocates will go to pieces, and the confusion in the 
courts below will tend to make litigation more expen- 
sive by multiplying appeals, and the Appeal Courts will 
in consequence be unnecessarily crowded. In many 
appointments of judges now on the Bench too little 
regard was paid to the opinion of the profession. It 
was adverse, and experience has shown that it was 
correct. Those who may be responsible for filling up 
the vacancies which next occur will surely learn trom 
the history of the last dozen years, that judges ought 
not to be appointed for any other reason than their 
intellectual capacity and professional eminence, com- 
pate with the character of gentlemen and men of the 
world, 


LONDON AS I KNEW IT. 
I.—Tue CLuss. 


OTHING in Western London is more notable than. 

the growth of the club. In the middle of last 
century the clubmen were a caste or rather a variety of 
coteries, more or less select. When Arthur Pendennis. 
came to town from Fairoaks, he was delighted to learn. 
that he had just been elected to the Polyanthus. But 
Arthur’s uncle the Major was a man in society who 
meant to launch his nephew in fashionable life. We 
never hear that Warrington, though his ancestor had 
worn the Garter, belonged to any respectable establish- 
ment. In those days there was a Back Kitchen. 
for Bohemians but there were no ‘‘ Savages”. 
The Alfred, which called itself literary, had been 
founded in 1808. Byron belonged to it: it was. 
limited to 600 members, and in 1811 Byron wrote 
that there were 350 candidates for six vacancies. 
One of its later members, by the way, was the real 
Roger Tichborne, and an old acquaintance of his, 
Mr. Mansfield who wrote ‘‘ The Log of the ‘ Water 
Lily’”, gave evidence at the trial which might have 
sufficed to convict the Claimant as an impostor. But if 
the club flourished like a green bay tree for a time, it 
drooped like Jonah’s gourd. The birth of the Atheneum 
was really its death warrant, for the Athenzum over- 
shadowed it and covered the same ground. There 
were not candidates enough forthcoming to fill both 
establishments, and the Alfred was absorbed in the 
Oriental which was languishing in spite of its speciali- 
ties in mulligatawnies, curries and Bombay ducks. In 
those days there were clubs but no monster caravan- 
serais. Barristers living in chambers near the Strand 
or Fleet Street had their tables at the Cock or the 
Cheshire Cheese: rising bachelors in City business 
went home to the bosoms of their families in the suburbs 
or lingered to sup in town, abusing the privilege of the 
latchkey: young men from the country dined at 
Simpson’s or the Wellington. Then there was 
nothing to the west of Albemarle Street, where now 
there is a row of gorgeous club-houses from the 
Naval and Military to the Wellington confronting 
Apsley House. But as I said, there were unconsidered 
coteries here and there, and I remember a pleasant. 
little meeting-place in Mansfield Street—I think it 
was named after the street—where residents in the: 
neighbourhood could dine and have their rubber. The 
old proprietary houses in S. James’ Street still prided 
themselves on their orthodoxy and fidelity to tradition. 
Of Brooks’ it was said long afterwards, and with some 
reason, that it looked as if a corpse were lying up- 
stairs and the blinds down for the funeral. The great 
bay window at White’s, where another Sir Thomas de 
Boots was still to be seen lounging with Mr. Barnes 
Newcome, was the cheeriest spot in theclub. Arthur’s 
and Boodle’s, lower down, still affect the air of private 
mansions. Within, there was rather sombre splendour, 
somewhat dimly illuminated with candles of ‘‘ the best 
spermaceti’’—no composite—in massive silver cande- 
Jabra. Much of the useless plate has probably ere now 
been sent to the melting-pot. Revolution began with the 
building of the great political and military clubs in Palb 
Mall. It is strange to remember how strong minis- 
terial and professional prejudice was, when Lord 
Lynedoch undertook to start the Senior, and Lord 
Liverpool was as strongly opposed to it as was Lord 
St. Vincent. The Carlton, the Reformaud the Athenzum 
did well from the start. But it is interesting to note 
the fluctuating fortunes of clubs that started under 
equally fair auspices and should apparently have 
run a prosperous course under identical conditions. 
Limited to 1,200 members, the Atheneum has made 
steady advance. From the first a crowd came up for 
election. Fifty years back candidates had to wait 
eight years : ten years ago the time of waiting was half 
as long again, now it is even a year or so longer. The 
Athenzum occupies an altogether exceptional posi- 
tion, for there the élite of ability meet upon common 
ground, and membership is an object of ambition to all 
and sundry aspirants. Cabinet Ministers drop in after 
a Council: Lord Salisbury had his favourite seat under 
the clock. When some ecclesiastical or educational bill 
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is before the Houses, archbishops, bishops and lower 
Church dignitaries are clustered like the rooks and 
jackdaws in a cathedral close. There have always been 
complaints that ‘‘ eligible aspirants ” are kept waiting, 
while others who were not what Captain Costigan would 
have called literary characters are admitted, but the 
grumblers are silenced if not satisfied by the rule which 
permits the committee to make selections. The Carlton 
so far as the waiting time goes is at least as difficult of 
access. Fifty years ago only two years elapsed after 
nomination—about 1870 the period had been prolonged to 
eleven years. It remains what Esquiros pronounced it 
in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”, the rallying centre 
of the aristocratic party, the house of call of the Con- 
servative nobility and large-acred squires. Inevitably, 
as in every great political institution, there is a certain 
mixture ; for each member in a new Parliament is elected 
of right, and the claims of free-handed millionaires 
on their social advancement must be considered. 
The Carlton has thrown off many an offshoot, and 
all seem to be flourishing. The Junior, for example, 
began by beating up for recruits: now men have 
to wait a dozen years between the inscription and 
the ballot. The books of the old Carlton are 
fuller than ever, but very different is the case of its 
rival next door and the wherefore it would be hard to 
explain. When the late Mr. W. H. Smith came up for 
ballot, the Reform could afford to be fastidious. Mr. 
Smith was either ‘“‘pilled”, or had the assurance that 
he would be pilled, and accordingly he took his financial 
talent over to the Carlton. The Reform, though more 
open-doored than the other, used to demand several 
years’ probation. 

The Travellers’ too is somewhat more facile of 
approach, and has been changing character. Candi- 
dates had to cherish hope for full twenty years before 
facing the deadly ordeal of the two balls: now littie 
more than half the time puts a period to suspense. The 
club still holds, I believe, to the antiquated rule which 
made 500 miles travel in a straight line the condition of 
candidature. Now, of course, it might as well be 
based on a stroll from Charing Cross to Pall Mall, and 
a ‘*Globe Trotters’” might be filled with men who 
had made the round of the world. The Travellers’, 
which by the bye can boast an excellent library of 
voyages and travels, chiefly consists of diplomats and 
men of rank and fashion. But many of the diplomats, 
with members of foreign embassies, have been going 
over to the S. James’, where there is an admirable 
cuisine and a charming outlook on the Park. The 
Savile, next door, can scarcely be called distinctly 
literary now: it is an agreeable resort and place of 
social communion for young men graduating in the 
Jearned professions. And the Junior Athenzum scarcely 
came up to the promise of its prospectus: from its 
early beginnings, one heard more of Consols, stocks, 
and Derby favourites than of Dickens’ new serial or 
Tennyson's latest poem. 

Among the clubs where young men as guests used 
to be made very much at home were the Army and 
Navy, the Junior United and the Raletgh. Memory 
recalls many a ively dinner in the room at the ‘‘ Rag,” 
historic from Nell Gwynne’s marble mantelpiece, 
tinged yellow by time. Passing the steps of the Junior 
you were waylaid by hospitable regimental acquaint- 
ances. There, as at the Junior Carlton now, I liked the 
fashion of dining in the gereral salon, only sequestered 
from the members by an illusory boundary of pillars. 
One special outburst of hospitality I remember. It 
was the time when many of the long-embodied 
militia regiments would have been scarcely inferior 
to battalions of the line, had they not been 
continually drawn upon for recruits. They were officered 
for the most part by country gentlemen, and no candi- 
dates could have been more eligible. At two successive 
ballots at the Junior, there was indiscriminate polling 
of militiamen. It was a scandal, and an autocratic 
member of committee put it so forcibly, that by a coup 
de cercle there were second ballots when all the militia- 
men were elected. They celebrated the occasion and 
asserted their position by entertaining with reckless 
liberality. A special friend of my own confided to me 
that the episode had cost his family dear. He had con- 
soled himself for the blackballing by squandering the 


governor’s cheque, and had to ask for another which was 
growlingly granted. Many youths who could ill afforda 
second club nevertheless paid their subscriptions to the 
Raleigh. For reasons which appealed to their ages 
and habits, the location was exceptionally convenient. 
And the Raleigh always associates itself in my mind 
with billiards, broiled bones and the chimes at midnight. 
Dickens devotes an early essay to an unfortunate shop, 
whose successive tenants infallibly went to bank- 
ruptcy. Assuredly there are certain tenements where 
new clubs are predestined to destruction. Two 
aristocratic mansions stand side by side in S. 
James’s Square: the one belonged to the Dukes of 
Athol, the other to the Dukes of Marlborough. The 
» former was purchased ages ago by the Wyndham 
Club, which although its finances have been some- 
times slightly embarrassed has, on the whole, run a 
course of unbroken prosperity. Going in for comfort 
rather than show, there is no more quietly luxurious 
home in London. I said I liked the manner of dining 
at the Junior, with guests and members practically 
intermingled. On the other hand there is a great charm 
in the strangers’ room at the Wyndham—a private 
dining-room to all intents, with solid mahogany tables 
beyond ear-shot of each other. . As Theodore Hook 
sang in one of his impromptus, ‘‘the cellar is as 
good as the cook”. So the Wyndham has 
flourished as it deserved, though oddly enough at 
this present moment, you need only wait a couple 
of years for the chance of election. The premises 
next door are just as eligible: clubs have been started 
there under the most promising auspices, but like 
‘‘the Nimrod” with its strong committee have 
put up the shutters. Yet the Sports, a few doors to 
the east, seems to be doing a brisk and profitable 
business, enlarging its borders and strengthening its 
stakes. A still more striking example of ineradicable 
blight or dryrot is the building at the corner of Waterloo 
Place, fronting the Atheneum. There the Wanderers, 
with others, seemed at one time to be doing well, but the 
Wanderers collapsed of a sudden, leaving a legacy of 
ill-luck to hapless successors. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE UNIVERSITY MATCH, 


HE last few ’Varsity matches have certainly not 
produced such brilliant all-round cricket as those 
played between ’88 and ’96, and at the present moment 
there seems little likelihood that this season’s encounter 
will break the spell of dulness which seems to have 
seized upon the most interesting game of the year. 
Perhaps it is a little bit unreasonable to expect so much 
of men scarcely out of the school-boy stage, perhaps the 
great era of Mr. Woods has over-refined the taste of 
the pavilion critics and led them unduly to depreciate 
the powers of modern teams. But it is at first sight 
surprising, when the endless care bestowed on the 
development of the boy cricketer is considered, that the 
’*Varsity match produces so little that is really memorable 
in the way of individual performance. And one is 
forced to one of two conclusions, either that as in other 
fields of human activity the instinctive judgment of the 
less by the standard of the greater, not of the greater 
by the standard of the less, makes men hypercritical, or 
that the present system of coaching is not calculated to 
make the most of the cricketing talent of our boys. 

On some future occasion we propose to offer some 
remarks on this thorny subject and perhaps to say 
something on what has been attacked as the over- 
athleticism of the present day. In this article we shall 
confine ourselves to our usual forecast of the result of 
the ’Varsity match of 1903. Judged by the high 
standard to which we have already referred the sides 
are certainly moderate, though we incline to think 
them a good deal better than their performances 
seem to suggest. All elevens, whether international, 
county or ’Varsity, suffer at the hands of ignorant 
reporters: but ‘Varsity teams certainly suffer the 
most. No allowance is made for the shortness of 
their season, their ever-altering composition, and the 
youth and inexperience of many of their members. 


In a season like the present, when cricket is impos- 
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sible for days together, and the majority of wickets 
vary in their consistency between mud and glue, 
the difficulties of a "Varsity captain are immensely 
increased. The real worth of some of his bowlers is 
greatly exaggerated, that of his batsmen hopelessly 
depreciated. Few fast bowlers can stand, fewer still 
can do themselves justice. Indifferent slow and medium 
bowlers get good sides out, and their real inferiority 
cannot fairly be judged until a good wicket exposes 
their weaknesses. Endurance is perhaps the most 
valuable of all qualities that a present-day bowler 
can possess, yet when innings last only two or three 
hours it cannot be seen whether a man is a stayer 
or not. The performance of the batsman is yet more 
delusive. A fine public school player, with his confi- 
dence shaken by failure in trial games before he can 
settle down to his true form, is sent in to face the 
best bowling in England under conditions that render 
success humanly speaking impossible, conditions which 
would have tried to their utmost even the powers 
of such a player as the late Arthur Shrewsbury. The 
beginner is bowled out by an unplayable ball in his first 
over. The same thing occurs for four or five innings 
in succession. What is his captain to do? He may 
be convinced of the boy’s capacity, but the short 
’Varsity season is half over, the great match is drawing 
near, and others, more favoured perhaps by fortune, 
are waiting for a trial. Sweeping changes are made 
with no better results and the team goes into the 
field at Lord’s diffident and untried. This is not an 
exaggerated picture of what frequently happens to a 
Varsity team, and if we mistake not both Oxford and 
Cambridge have suffered greatly from the badness of 
the weather during the present season. 

Coming to the composition of the teams we find that 
while Oxford has available five Old Blues, six including 
Dillon who will probably play, Cambridge has only four. 
But the advantage, if it be one, is only slight. In Mr. 
Dowson Cambridge possesses the most useful and 
experienced cricketer on either side. He is batting in 
his finest form, and the best that Oxford men can hope 
is that he will have got rid of his runs before the day of 
the match. Since he left Harrow we have always been 
more impressed with Mr. Dowson’s batting than his 
bowling. In the first-named department he strikes us as 
a model of coolness soundness and power; in the last he 
lacks the ‘* devil ” which marks the first-class bowler. To 
the fatuity of the Oxford batting last year was mainly due 
his remarkable success, not to mention the fact that in 
‘Mr. Wilson, of whose redoubtable family Oxford has 
seen the last, Cambridge possessed a better bowler 
than the old Harrovian. Still Mr. Dowson is a very 
useful trundler, experienced and untiring. It is a 
rather rare occurrence that the only ’Varsity men who 
have any chance of playing for the Gentlemen at Lord’s 
are the two captains. It would not be easy to find a 
much better amateur wicket-keeper than Mr. Findlay, 
and in his own peculiar style he is a most dogged and 
dangerous bat. 

Most ’Varsity matches are in our opinion decided by 
the quality of the bowling, for the batting is generally 
fairly, and sometimes extremely strong, and it is the 
superiority of the bowling that usually turns the scale. 
The present year will we think prove an exception. 
We have no very high opinion of either attack ona 
hard wicket, and if the batting is equally good 
Messrs. Martin, Evans, Burn, Dillon or Von Ernsthausen 
ought to balance Messrs. Dowson, May, McDonell, 
Roberts or Keigwin, but in batting, at any rate at 
present, Cambridge is markedly superior. Mr. Dowson 
is a tower of strength in himself; in Mr. Ebden he 
possesses a sound and certain player, and in Messrs. 
Harper, Mann, McDonell, Keigwin, Godsell and 
Roberts a number of useful bats, although none 
of them can be regarded as absolutely first-class. Mr. 
Dillon will be a most useful addition to the Oxford 
side, for at the present moment Mr. Findlay is sorely in 
want of batsmen on whom he can rely. Mr. Maclver 
is certainly a strong player and at this moment is in 
luck and form; Mr. Carlisle is still better, and Mr. 
Pawson is a good defensive bat, who plays the game 
and keeps his head. But Mr. Evans, who last year 
alone showed the makings of a first-rate player, is 
dead out of form, and the same remark applies to 


Messrs. Brownlee and Wyld. Of the remaining three 
Mr. Martin is far the best. With one or two excep. 
tions the team evinces lack of dash and confidence, 
and although good wickets and a little luck during 
the remainder of their trial matches may do much to 
instil these qualities, their batting shows a constant 
tendency to collapse which augurs ill for their success 
at Lord’s. 

We have roughly estimated their bowling as about 
equal to that of Cambridge. Of the new men on either. 
side Martin, who a few years ago bowled capitally for 
Eton, and May, who played for London County, are 
about the best. Both are right-hand medium and are 
good stayers; and Martin bowls a remarkably good 
length with a tendency to go away to the off side which 
has already earned him a good many wickets. If 
McDonell plays up to his reputation of two or three 
years back, he is certainly a better bowler than Dillon, 
both of them trundlers of the leg-break order. Keigwin 
Roberts and Von Ernsthausen are of more doubtful 
value ; we rather doubt whether the last, who is a poor 
bat and a bad field, is worth a place. Burn, the 
Winchester left-hander, has improved considerably but 
he can hardly be regarded as more than a change 
bowler and is liable to heavy punishment. The real 
surprise of Oxford cricket this year has been the bowl- 
ing of Evans. The nephew of the famous Arthur 
Evans has developed into an extremely useful man, 
and on the rather queer wickets he has had to 
bowl on has done several fine performances. Whether 
on a really good wicket he will prove enduring enough 
is another question, but he is a bowler of some resource, 
and is capable of sending down an extremely difficult 
ball. If the match is played on a soft wicket he will, as 
a famous batsman used to put it, ‘* get somebody out ”. 

Much will depend on the fielding ; and here Cam- 
bridge is probably better than Oxford. The Dark 
Blues badly need a couple of really good men in the 
slips. Generally speaking Cambridge has at the present 
time a good deal the better side, but the loss of Mr. 
Wilson is a very serious one and much will depend 
on Dowson’s own performance. If the Oxford batsmen 
run into form and Mr. Findlay can find means to 
strengthen his slips Cambridge may find their task a 
good deal stiffer than many are inclined to expect. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LOVE. 


ie Veet now and again history sings a recessional 

psalm and reminds us that outside the palace of 
progress lie certain elemental forces which culture does 
not tame. Such a psalm it has sung during the last 
few days, bidding us all remember that the old savage 
instincts of humanity may not be dead even within us, 
since here, in this twentieth century among a people 
who not only claim civilisation, but (according to their 
representative in England) claim also a peculiar gentle- 
ness and peacefulness of character, the old passions 
which make for murder are as lawless, as brutal as they 
were when not to like a man was held sufficient reason 
for killing him. 

As to the truth or untruth of much that has been 
printed concerning the horrors at Belgrade, who can 
decide? Even everyday uneventful history is a mere 
mirage of the facts, as all of us would recognise did we 
but once compare our own actual life-story as known 
to ourselves with the current estimate of that life to be 
found even in the heart of a friend. And when love, 
jealousy, ambition—to say nothing of all the various 
isms of life, patriotism, socialism, individualism and the 
like, which men have added to the deadly forces of 
pure nature—rush in madly to confound reason 
confuse issues, the difficulty of deciding what the truth 


is becomes so overwhelming that the wise stand aloof 


from detail, and simply accept the visible deed that was 
done. 

So much, however, seems certain that a people suffi- 
ciently civilised for their representatives to be received 
at courts of the highest civilisation flung the man they 
had chosen as ruler and the woman he had chosen to 
be his wife out of a window, flung them riddled with 
revolver bullets and hacked with knives, to lie under 
torrents of rain, to die untended in the garden where 
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but a few hours before they had been hedged about 
even by their murderers with the dignity of kings. 
It reads brutally, put thus plainly baldly, and the 
reverberation of the recessional hymn rather shakes the 
foundations of our self-satisfaction. As the daily 
papers say, ‘‘a profound sensation has been caused 
throughout the capitals of Europe”. And not only 
there surely, but in the recesses of every European 


country, even though, as is likely, these countries pass 


no direct comment on the crime, no scathing verdict on 
the criminals beyond a general pointing of morals on 
the part of the press. 

There are many such morals to be deduced from this 
most unhappy history, but there is one—to my mind 
the most obvious of all—which is I fear not likely to 
attract much attention. Indeed to judge by what I 
have seen of that which has already been written, it is 
impossible that it should be noticed ; for on all sides one 
can read at one and the same glance of grave blame for 
the ill-advised marriage which was indubitably the 
prime cause of the tragedy, and also of unqualified 
approval for the passionate, inconsiderate, and appa- 
rently faithful and constant love which was the raison 
d’étre of that marriage. Now, surely the praise 
and blame are mutually destructive? It is true 
that “‘ Love in the aibstract”—as the Scotchman 
defined his feelings when he commenced courting— 
refuses to be mixed up with logic, but in dealing with 
the gentle passion from the outside it is a marvel to see 
how content people who are not in love seem to be 
with a confusion of ideals which they would soon dis- 
cover and condemn in other questions. For this com- 
mingling of praise and dispraise is bestowed on one 
and the same thing, since we are all brought up to 
believe—we women are at any rate—that love is the 
justification of marriage. That without it marriage is 
anathema maranatha. Indeed, I honestly believe that 
not a woman in England will be without a specific 
regret for the tragedy of love which has been enacted 
at Belgrade, and that if anything lessens the otherwise 
wholehearted sympathy given to the chief victims it will 
not be a condemnation of their marriage as heartless, 
inconsiderate, unjustifiable, but the mere fact that the 
unfortunate Queen Draga was ten years older than her 
lover-king. That spoils the picturesque poetry of the 
situation, in a measure softens the pity of it. 

For it is a pitiful story, though the forcefulness 
with which that pity is brought home to us makes it 
seem perhaps more pitiful than it really is. For after 
all, it is only one of the many tragedies of love which 
are being enacted in every class of humanity every day 
of the year—tragedies due to the curious theory that 
passionate love for a lawful object is a law to itself, 
that it is divine in origin, that it is mean to allow con- 
siderations of expediency to enter into it and modify it. 
Everyone has a sneaking admiration for the young 
people who defy their parents or the future, and who 
thus practically assert that marriage is a personal 
matter with which the world at large has nothing what- 
ever todo. And yet when we are brought face to face 
with such an example as this one, blocked in with 
relentless chiaroscuro we feel that there is something 
wrong, somewhere. And yet to judge by the murdered 
young King’s manifesto issued when his betrothal to 
Draga Mashin took place formally, solemnly, the 
indefensible selfishness of his act was far from his com- 
prehension. Could the hero of any novel have struck a 
truer note of pure romance than this? ‘‘ A monarch 
is a man like all other men, and he possesses the right 
which they have of choosing a wife according to the 
inclinations of his heart. In using that right I consult 
the weal of my people as well as my own, for the 
tranquil, happy hearth whereat the King will seek and 
find his personal happiness will never be a source of 
political intrigues.” 

These be brave words, and thinking of the midnight 
massacre enacted on the happy tranquil hearth we 
women can shake our heads gravely and then refresh 
ourselves by taking up a novel and following the rough 
course of true love till it runs smooth. 

Perhaps we are right to do so. The late Lewis 
Nettleship in his most suggestive letters records his 
belief that love is the ultimate mystery, and that he 
who could write a real history of its genesis and fathom 


its goal would have discovered the key to all things. 
And certainly the Narcissus-lixe search for self— 


‘* The Self that was ours in beginning 
The Self that is ours in the end ” 


is the great dynamic power of creation. 

But if this be admitted in its entirety we wander as 
far from the conventional cult of the six-shilling-novel 
love, as we do by denying that love per se is something 
very fine and praiseworthy. 

Without, however, attempting physics or meta- 
physics, or anything deep or learned, the purely 
practical side of the undoubted confusion of ideas 
which we women deliberately cultivate regarding love, 
seems to me serious, since it accounts for much 
that is most undesirable in the education of our girls. 
At the outset the belief that love is a divine draught 
with which you may intoxicate yourself on or off the 
premises, divides my sex at once into the women who 
marry and the women who work—very much, of 
course, to the disadvantage of the latter. I have spent 
hours in trying to make discontented ladies believe that 
marrying is as much a profession as any other and 
involves quite as much work. At least, they remark, 
you have some one of your own, and the obvious retort 
that one may have too much even of a good thing does 
not as a rule satisfy them. 

But the most serious effect of the theory which 
undoubtedly prevails in the innermost heart of even the 
most independent women—namely that love is the one 
thing worth having in the world and that it is un- 
attainable save through marriage with a beloved one— 
is the underlying assumption that a girl ought to marry, 
should marry, must marry, whichis shown even nowadays 
by the failure of parents to bring up their daughters as 
they do their sons, that is as a matter of course to earn 
their own livelihood. Much is said to-day of the claim 
girls have to an equal education with boys, but one 
hears comparatively little of the greater claim they 
have to be set free from the present assumption that the 
question of love and marriage should absorb the best 
part of their vitality. That it does so subconsciously who 
can doubt, even in the case of the most independent 
of women? I cannot refrain here from retailing as an 
instance, a stock story against me which my family is 
fond of relating. How at the mature age of four, 
when amid a goodly company of brothers and sisters 
being amused during the children’s hour by questions 
as to what we would like to be I replied sorrowfully 
when it came to my turn ‘‘I suppose I shall be some 
gentleman’s wife ”. 

That my remark was prophetic has not limited my 
life appreciably, and yet it seems to me an infinite pity 
that girls should not feel that they have a free and 
untrammelled choice of activities. A boy, I presume 
looks forward to love and marriage also—when he 
happens to think about it—but he is not taught to 
hanker after it as girls most undoubtedly are, though, 
as I have before admitted, the teaching is subconscious. 
Even if, as ‘will always be the case, the most 
numerously adopted profession will be that of marriage, 
the common-sense recognition of it as a profession 
would do much to clear the air of the sentimental mists 
which now cloud the whole subject. It would take its 
place as a question for rational choice not as one for 
irrational impulse, as part of the life not the whole. 
Naturally it must absorb a larger portion of a woman’s 
thoughts than those of a man ; but those thoughts cer- 
tainly could be made more robust and less enervating 
than they are at present to the majority of women. 

Whatever we may believe love to be—whether we 
hold it as a non-exanthematous fever running a definite 
course and strictly contagious, a metaphysical and 
mysterious instinct after the original unity which was 
lost in the division of sex, or a purely spiritual emanation 
from a Divine source, it is equally necessary for prac- 
tical purposes, that we should come to some definite 
understanding as to what its sanction really is. That 
we should not in other words praise the love which led 
to the murders at Belgrade, and blame the marriage 
which left the lovers to the pitiless tears of heaven,-as 
they lay out in the rain finishing their tragedy of love to 
the bitter end. 


F. A. STEEL. 
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ANIME DIMIDIUM 


WEET is the honey in the comb, 
Sweet is my life to me, 
Sweet are the treasured thoughts of home, 
Sweeter my love for thee. 


Strong are our passions, hard to break, 
Strong is the tide at sea, 

Strong are the hopes that youth can make, 
Stronger my love for thee. 


Medicine of life when life seems spent, 
A priceless treasure’s key, 

Half of my soul and heart’s content, 
Such is my friend to me. 


F. J. COVENTRY PATMORE. 


THE “COURT” AND THE ‘‘CORONET”. 


OU are allowed to shed a tear or two when you 
see the owls building their nests in some palace 

that was erst a setting of gaiety and pride and riches. 
During this week the Elizabethan Stage Society is per- 
forming ‘‘ Twelfth Night” at the Court Theatre. In 
days gone by, this pretty theatre had a very great vogue. 
Popular little comedies were enacted in it by constella- 
tive little companies, and throughout the stalls and 
boxes diamonds of the first water flashed on bosoms 
heaving with mirth. Sloane Square is no further now 
than then it was from the centre of things. If any- 
thing, it is a trifle nearer. Yet, somewhy, the popular 
little comedies and the constellative little companies 
are things of the past there, and the diamonds of the 
first water are a-flash elsewhere. The Court is still 
a pretty little theatre, but forlorn. Indeed, were it 
less spruce, had it something of a ruin’s aspect, its 
estate would seem less piteous. When the roof of 
a palace has fallen in, and the walls are clad in 
moss and lichen, one does not grudge the owl his 
building operations. But it is bitter to see him where 
all is yet fit for human habitation. Ido not dissemble 
a pang at seeing the Elizabethan Stage Society in 
possession of the Court. Deeply though I respect that 
Society for the enthusiastic scholarship which is the 
cause of it, its operations are somewhat too owlish to 
be pleasant here. I use the word ‘‘owlish” as imply- 
ing a certain rather morbid and inhuman solemnity and 
a detachment from the light of day. The aim of the 
Society is to show us the plays of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries as they were enacted in their own 
period. To see them thus is instructive, but it is not, 
except for a few exceptional persons, delightful. 
Shakespeare wrote at a time when the science of 
scenic production was in its infancy, and he himself, as 
he has told us, was conscious and resentful of the 
limitations. We have developed that science, and 
it is only when Shakespeare’s plays are produced 
with due regard to this development that they 
seem to us works of living art. Doubtless, the 
Elizabethan audience was not, like the quicker-witted 
poet, conscious of the defects in the Elizabethan pro- 
ductions. But we, in the twentieth century, cannot 
project—or rather reproject—ourselves into their state 
of receptivity. We cannot forget what we have 
learned. Living in the light, we cannot accustom our 
eyes to the darkness of the dark ages, The epithet 
‘fowlish” is inevitable of a Society which finds in the 
darkness of the dark ages its natural element. To go 
back into those ages for instruction is one thing ; to do 
so for pleasure is another; and there is no doubt that 
members of the Elizabethan Stage Society really do 


enjoy themselves. Long may they blink and flutter 
and hoot. Only let them not be held up to us as 
examples, as illustrators of how the thing should be 
done. They love darkness, and have a perfect right to 
disport themselves in it. But don’t let us be awed into 
admitting that they, not we, are the children of light. 
It seems absurd that we should have to make a stand 
in the matter. Yet it is a fact that the mode of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society is by some authoritative 
persons pretended to be the one and only digni- 
fied mode of presenting Shakespeare’s plays— 
to be a mode in comparison with which ours is 
tawdry and Philistine and wicked. This pretence is not, 
I think, made by Mr. William Poel or by his coadjutors. 
They are modest and sensible men, claiming no more 
than that they pander to our passion for archzology. 
Enough for them, to be our instructors: for amuse- 
ment, for esthetic satisfaction, we may go elsewhere, 
without hurting their sensibilities. Yet are they used 
by the authorities aforesaid, as a stick to beat us with. 
Some people are born with a sense for poetry, but with 
no dramatic sense. Such people detest the theatre. 
That is in them a quite reasonable sentiment. For the 
theatre aims at presenting poetic drama as something 
more than mere poetry; and that something more, if 
you don’t care for it, mars the pleasure that the mere 
poetry gives you. Some people, again, care for drama, 
and are dead to poetry. Accordingly, they detest ‘‘ the 
study”. They don’t sit down there to read Shake- 
speare’s plays. That, again, is quite reasonable in 
them. But they would be behaving unreasonably if 
they said to the students ‘‘ Come! Get out of this. You 
aren’t legitimately enjoying yourselves”. And that 
speech is the converse of what some of the more arrogant 
students are saying to the playgoers. These students, 
seeing a poetic play performed by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, are blissfully conscious that the dramatic 
element is eliminated. True, there are footlights, 
instead of a reading-lamp; and there are dressed-up 
ladies and gentlemen instead of a printed page. But 
at any rate “‘there is no damned nonsense about” 


‘drama. Poetry reigns supreme, alone, unquestioned. 


The student can almost imagine that his feet are on his 
own fender. And so ‘‘ This”, says he, ‘‘is the way in 
which Shakespeare should be acted”. Thus ‘‘an 
eminent Man of Letters writes” to the Elizabethan 
Stage Society that its performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
is ‘fone of the most inspiring and most poetical 
at which I have ever been present”. In other 
words, he had not been made conscious of the 
dramatic significance of the verse which he loved. 
He had heard a series of recitations—the next 
best thing to reading them to himself. ‘‘ You 
have trained your actors”, he says, ‘‘to treat 
the play with the maximum of respect”. Not much 
interlineal ingenuity is needed to grasp the meaning of 
that little pean. Men of letters, for the most part, 
cannot abide mimes who know their business. For 
such mimes give (though under the system of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society not even they can give) 
dramatic significance to the verse spoken by them, 
making it illustrate the feelings of the characters by 
them impersonated, making it point the situations 
into which those characters are thrown. From my 
own standpoint, from the standpoint of anyone in 
whom some dramatic sense is combined with 
some sense for poetry, the ideal interpreter of a 
Shakespearean part is one who effects an exactly fair 
compromise between the poetry and the drama, giving 
to the words as much of the beauty of their rhythm 
as is compatible with their reflection of mood and 
character. These ideal interpreters are, as is the 
way of ideal things, rare. But, when found, 
they would not satisfy the kind of man who is 
most easily described as ‘‘ of Letters”. What he 
wants is mere reciters—mimes who know only the 
one side of their business, or who have been “‘ trained” 
not to show through the mists of an undramatic Society 
that they do know the other. Hence this eminent one’s 
joy in the present stars of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. Perhaps, because he is so accustomed to 
solitary reading, he is not a good judge even of the 
art of recitation. Or it may. be that the company had 
put forward for him a best foot that was not protruded 
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last Tuesday evening. Though Malvolio appeared as 
a brisk, pleasant, meaningless squire, and Olivia asa 
subdued tragedy-queen, and though none of the other 
characters, except Sir Toby Belch, was graced with 
characteristic qualities, my eager ears did not catch 
any triumphs in declamation. Indeed, I had seldom 
heard—or rather, tried to hear—such poor efforts in 
elocution. But I suppose it is more important, to 
the art of an eminent Man of Letters, that mimes be 
undramatic than that they be audible and euphonious. 

Madame Hading is at the Coronet Theatre, and 
‘*La Seconde Madame Tanqueray ” is the play she 
most frequently enacts there. It gratifies us to see 
one of our own dramatists leaping European fron- 
tiers, even if he do not fall on his feet. On French, 
as on Italian, soil Mr. Pinero descends with no bones 
broken—hurrah! hurrah!—yet not with triumphant 
lightness, not without bruises. The only kind of play 
that loses nothing by translation is one that is founded 
on some universal idea or passion. Mr. Pinero’s 
universality is always rather parochial. He is pre- 
occupied always by our own little social conventions. 
He sees deep into the heart of universal woman, but 
he has read ‘‘ Cut by the County” and ‘‘ Ought we to 
Visit Her?” and other profound works which, once 
read, are never forgotten. And so all his serious plays 
hinge on the horror of social ostracism in England. 
That is a very good motive for a comedy, such as 
Benefit of the Doubt”. Fora tragedy such as 
‘Mrs. Tanqueray ” it seems not quite so good. And 
it seems still less good when we see the characters 
impersonated by French mimes. Our social code 
shrivels in a French atmosphere. We are re- 
minded that it is not the same as the French social 
code. A French courtesan loves or hates in much the 
same way as an English, or a Hottentot, courtesan. 
But her view of society is different ; and so is society’s 
view of her. The English courtesan, because she is 
not ‘‘received”, feels that she is an outlaw of humanity, 
and broods constantly on her shame. The French one 
has no hankerings after respectability in our sense of 
the word. She regards herself as belonging to a 
separate class, in which it is quite possible to preserve 
her self-respect. She is not going to commit suicide, 
like Mrs. Tanqueray, thinking that the world will be 
well rid of her. In an adaptation this play would be 
unintelligible. It has, of course, merely been trans- 
lated: the characters are still English. But with 
French faces and voices and gestures they are a queer 
and not convincing crew.. Madame Hading lacks 
nothing in cleverness and charm and pathos. But 
alas! she cannot denationalise herself. And so, in 
seeing ‘*La Seconde Madame Tanqueray”, we have 
to content ourselves with the fact that the play is a 
masterpiece in technical construction, and that it must, 
as such, impress the Parisians deeply. In one way, it 
is better than in English. Mr. Pinero’s much-admired 
‘‘literary style”, which consists in making his charac- 
ters talk like the leader-writers for the more serious 
provincial newspapers, comes lightlier and quicklier in 
that quicker, lighter language. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


TWO LIFE OFFICES. 
Royat ExcHANGE.—MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 


6 tke E Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation is 

historically interesting by virtue of nearly two 
centuries of history. ‘‘ Lord Onslow’s Insurance”, by 
which name the corporation was originally known, was 
commenced for the purposes of transacting Marine Insur- 
ance and a curious oversight was perhaps the principal 
cause of its obtaining a Royal Charter. By some inad- 
vertence the Committee of Supply was dismissed before 
provision had been made for the arrears in the Civil List. 
The promoters took advantage of this predicament, and 
offered a large sum on condition of receiving a charter. 
Some of the surroundings of its early days were scarcely 
dignified, since it was hawked in Change Alley along 
with companies for ‘‘importing jackasses” and ‘‘ fatting 
hoggs”. The first forty years of its career were not 


prosperous, since it received only £11,000 in premiums, 
paid more than £8,000 in losses, leaving a balance of 
42,600 for the expenses and profits during forty years, 
during which time some of its funds had been invested 
and lost in the South Sea Bubble. 

It would be difficult to find a greater contrast than 
that between the present position ot the Royal Exchange 
and its condition during its early beginnings. For long 
years now it has represented all that is soundest and 
best in regard to Marine, Life and Fire Jnsurance, and 
so recently as 1899, in connexion with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, it commenced Accident Insurance. 
The report for 1902 shows that the new policies issued 
in the Life department assured over £661,000, a rather 
smaller amount than usual, although the total premium 
income has increased. The expenses amounted to 
14} per cent. of the premiums, which is slightly lower 
than the average expenditure of British offices. The 
rate of interest earned upon the Life fund was about 
3 per cent.: the office is earning substantial profits 
from assuming, in valuing its liabilities, a lower rate 
of interest than is being earned upon its funds, and 
from providing for an expenditure greater than is being 
incurred. Thus there seems every reason to suppose 
that the substantial bonuses which the office has been 
paying for many years past will be maintained in the 
future. 

In the Fire department the premium income shows a 
substantial increase, and the proportion of both losses 
and expenses to premium income is lower than in 
recent years, showing a trading profit of more than 
74 per cent. of the premium income. This amount, 
together with some £8,000 interest on the Fire funds, 
enables £42,000 to be transferred to profit and loss, in 
addition to increasing the Fire funds by £10,000. 

Marine Insurance is a very fluctuating business, 
which even the Royal Exchange is not always able to 
conduct at a profit. Last year, however, the surplus 
shown on this account was £23,000, a result with 
which the proprietors have every reason to be satisfied. 

The Accident department, which is of comparatively 
recent origin, shows a premium income of £72,000, 
and an expenditure for losses and expenses of 458,000. 
Up to the present this account has always shown 
satisfactory results, and the new departure is evidently 
being worked with much care and skill. The pro- 
prietors’ capital is a little short of £700,000, and, after 
making the most adequate provision for all contin- 
gencies, the proprietors receive dividends amounting to 
more than £96,000, It has long ago become unneces- 
sary to tell people that the Royal Exchange is an 
excellent office for all insurance purposes; but it is 
satisfactory to see in detail from time to time the 
prosperity which it enjoys in all its numerous depart- 
ments. 

The Mutual Life Association of Australasia presents 
in many ways a curious contrast with the Royal 
Exchange. Founded only thirty-four years ago, and 
confining its business to life assurance and annuities, it 
has made remarkable progress which was well main- 
tained last year. It issued more than 3,000 new policies, 
assuring over £760,000, yielding more than £ 30,000 in 
premiums. This is a very gratifying result of colonial 
energy, especially as it is accompanied by a reduction in 
the expense ratio of 1} percent. of the premium income. 
The expenses are high according to English standards, 
but on the other hand the rate of interest earned upon 
the funds was about 4} per cent., a return to which no 
English office can approximate. 

Most of the policies issued by the Association yield 
good results, but for some reason which we do not 
wholly understand it is much better for some classes of 
assurance than for others: its Endowment assurances 
are particularly good, and (in consequence of the high 
rate of interest it is able to earn upon its funds) its 
Annuity rates are exceptionally favourable. By com- 
bining these two features the Association produces a 
most attractive policy providing £100 a year after 
attaining a certain age. The security afforded is quite 
unquestionable, and by taking advantage of the best 
features of the office a policy-holder is able to do 
extremely well for himself by becoming a member of 
an association which combines great energy with 


prudent and cautious management. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOST BRITISH BOUNDARIES. 
To the Editor of the SaAtrurpDAy REvIEw. 


Camberley, 4 June, 1903. 

Sir,—In the ‘* United Service Magazine” for March 
1903 appeared an article on ‘Imperial Federation 
from a Colonial as well as an Insular point of view”. 
Nowhere have I seen any statement in that article 
controverted except in the United States, where a 
writer in the ‘‘ American United Service Review”, May 
1903, takes exception to my statement that ‘‘it is the 
British Canadian to whom it is brought home every 
day, how he has been shut out from unfrozen ports by 
the blundering diplomacy of Britain, especially by the 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842. Americans boast that their 
commissioners produced an incorrect map, whereby 
they secured an unjustified boundary between the 
United States and Canada”. With a true apprecia- 
tion of the military maxim that the best defensive is 
the offensive, the American writer boldly asserts that 
it was the British, who with their ‘‘ characteristic 
diplomatic duplicity” suppressed a map. The argu- 
ment is too thin to obtain credence even from the pro- 
verbially obtuse Britisher. The agents of no nation 
would suppress or falsify a map, except for the 
advantage of their country. Which nation has profited 
by the transaction, the United States or Great Britain ? 

Though the subject of American bad faith, especi- 
ally with reference to the pending Alaska boundary, 
has been laid bare in your pages; yet, with what 
Shakespeare calls ‘‘ damnable iteration ”, the American 
press continues its misstatements with a manifest 
purpose. 

Permit me for the enlightenment of our somnolent 
countrymen to quote, as briefly as possible, from 
Colonel Coffin, Commissioner of Ordnance and Ad- 
miralty lands, Canada, 1870, the infamous travesties of 
treaties, by which Canada has been pushed almost to 
the arctic circle, except where she is sandwiched 
between Washington territory and Alaska, purchased 
from the accommodating Muscovite, as soon as it was 
evident that Canada would become a federated Dominion, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

‘*By the treaty of 1763 England acquired all the 
French possessions in America, which hemmed in the 
thirteen colonies from Acadia to Louisiana.” 

** By the treaty of 1783 we abandoned to the United 
States immense tracts of territory, unsettled, and in 
fact unknown. The boundary was fixed from the N. W. 
angle of the Lake of the Woods, due west to the sources 
of the Mississippi, an impracticable line, for the sources 
of that river are many hundred miles to the south.” 

‘* Subsequently by Jay’s treaty of 1794 and the Con- 
vention of 1815, the boundary was changed to the 49th 
parallel north latitude.” 

‘*At the time of the treaty of Ghent 1814, England 
was actually in possession (chiefly through the gallantry 
of native Canadians) of Fort Mackinow, of Lake 
Michigan, of the site of the present city of Chicago, and 
of a line of territory terminating at Fort Prarie du 
Chien on the Mississippi. She had won back in fair 
fight, and held by right of war in 1812, the whole of 
the territory conceded in 1783, now constituting the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. She 
even held a fort 450 miles down the Mississippi, cap- 
tured by Colonel Mackay, a Scotch Canadian, and 
Captain Rolette, a French Canadian, with a force of 
Indians, half-breeds, Orkney men, and voyageurs. 
Yet by the Treaty of 1814 the whole territory was 
ceded to the United States ”, who had seized the moment 
when we were fighting Napoleon, with Europe at his 
back, to attack us, to the detriment of Canadians who 
however, under General Brock, drove the Americans 
from their shores and carried their conquests far into 
the invaders’ territory. 

So also when our hands were full with the South 
African war, the United States tore up the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and occupied the disputed boundary of 
Alaska, with Negro troops, while their journals ex- 
pressed indignation at the bare suggestion of our em- 

ying our Indian army against the Boers. In the 
ertile provinces of Oregon and Washington on the 


Pacific slope are still to be seen the forts of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company. These provinces also were 
yielded to American bluster, abetted by British dulness. 

The English Commissioner, a naval officer, reported 
Oregon not worth keeping—because, it is said, the 
salmon of the Columbia River will not rise to a fly. 

‘*In 1871 the late Emperor William of Germany 
arbitrated against us and gave to the United States, 
the Rosario Channel, and the island of San Juan, 
rendering insecure our ocean highway to the Pacific 
from the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway”. 

The boundary between Alaska and Canada has pur- 
posely been left unsettled, with the usual object of 
twisting the lion’s tail. 

The Government of Canada has for many years 
asked for a settlement, foreseeing that further gold dis- 
coveries, and the consequent rush of miners from the 
United States, would increase the difficulty. Looking 
at the long narrow strip of coast-line cutting off the 
gold regions of Canada from the sea, one wonders at 
the British apathy that ever accepted such a boundary. 
The monstrous American contention that the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty, which put the boundary ten miles from 
the ocean, not sea, means ten miles above tide-water, 
would mean that the valley of the Thames up to near 
Windsor (before locks were made) was only ten miles 
from the ocean. British Columbia, like Norway, has 
fiords that run many hundred miles inland. 

The United States have appointed three commis- 
sioners for the settlement of the Alaska Boundary 
dispute, one Mr. Root, the United States Secretary for 
War, the man who while decision was pending seized 
the disputed territory with troops, and two others, 
senators, who have strongly and publicly expressed 
their views against the Canadian claim. Would such 
men be tolerated on a jury in the United States or in 
England? If the Government of Great Britain accepts 
such prejudiced persons cn an international jury, they 
will merit the everlasting contempt of Canada. 

Yours, &c., 
T. BLAND STRANGE, 
Major-General (retired). 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND THE 
DEVIZES ALTAR-CLOTH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Church House, Salisbury, 11 June, 1903. 
Sir,—In common with many others I was sorry to 
see in the Saturpay of 6 June an editorial note upon 
what was characterised as an ‘“‘ extraordinary cam- 
paign ” by the Bishop of Salisbury ‘‘ against the unfor- 
tunate Rector of Devizes”. The general condemnation 
of the press has been based entirely upon an ex parte 
statement of the case by the Rector of Devizes himself, 
in which the most material facts have been disingenu- 
ously suppressed. They are as follows :—Nearly a year 
ago a side-chapel in S. John’s Church, Devizes, was 
fitted up, and a new altar introduced, without the 
necessary legal sanction of a ‘‘faculty”. The Bishop 
hearing of it pointed out the omission, and asked for a 
photograph of the design. On receiving it, he took 
exception to the symbol on the altar-cloth, (which at 
first he mistook for a crowned M), as being liable to 
give rise to the idea that the newly furnished chapel 
was specially designed for the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin ; and as being favourable to the acceptance of 
medizval legends about the Coronation or exaltation of 
Mary as *‘Queen of Heaven”. His ruling was appa- 
rently acquiesced in, and a second photograph submitted 
without the symbol. The ‘‘ faculty” was issued, and 
the matter dismissed from the Bishop’s mind. At the 
Visitation on 22 May last the Bishop observed that the 
symbol he had expressly excluded, in the legal exercise 
of his discretion, had after all been actually introduced ! 
It is difficult to see what he could do other than what he 
did: viz., to order its removal within a calendar month. 
Hinc illa Rectoris lacrimz! To criticise the apprehen- 
sions of the Bishop in this matter may be legitimate 
enough: but I submit that it is not fair to John of 
Salisbury to represent him as engaged in an extraordi- 
nary campaign against an unfortunate and inoffensive 

Rector. Believe me, yours — oe 
ESBYTER SARUM 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGY HOLIDAY FUND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
18 June, 1903. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to bring before the notice of 
the readers of the Sarurpay Review the special appeal 
which we are now making for contributions to our 
Holiday Fund? There are hundreds of worthy clergy- 
men toiling in the midst of large populations from one 
year’s end to another, who have never ‘a chance of a 
holiday unless they are prepared to exchange duty, 
and a complete rest, without work of any kind, is in 
many cases the only means of giving them fresh energy 
in their work, and the ability to cope with the many 
difficulties with which they are surrounded. Last year 
my Committee were able to distribute the sum of 
VJ 360 as holiday grants. The applications which are 
now being made are exceedingly numerous and press- 
ing, and as a large fund is required to meet all the 
demands, the Committee earnestly trust that this present 

appeal may meet with a liberal response. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
MANDEVILLE B. Pui tips, Secretary. 


SCIENCE AND “VULGARITY OF MIND”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 14 June, 1903. 
Sir,—On reading with interest and (as I hope) with 
profit your leading article under the above-written title, 
methought that your courtesy might afford me an 
opportunity of elucidating a little matter of termino- 
logy which has lain in obscurity within me since the 
days (half a century ago) when one was wont to say— 
‘the rule of three doth puzzle me; and practice drives 
me mad”. Why is a certain sort of fraction called 
“‘vulgar”? in other words—In what sense (usual— 
national—common—coarse—boorish—unrefined) is 
more vulgar than *5 ? 
lam, &c. 
E. T. FRERE. 


THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 
17 June, 1903. 

S1r,—I have read with interest the article referring 
to the London Institution which appeared in your issue 
of the 13th inst. It is quite true that a very large 
number of the proprietors consider the benefits at 
present derived are in no way commensurate with the 
heavy expenses incurred in carrying on the Institution 
under the present form of management ; and the abso- 
lute waste of a most valuable freehold site only partly 
built on. It is a proprietary institution and besides 
having paid for their shares proprietors pay two guineas 
per annum. Should the property be sold, I am not 
aware that it is intended or even contemplated to hand 
over the proceeds to any University, hospital, ‘‘or 
other excellent establishments” as suggested by the 
writer of the article. Indeed, I venture to think that 
any such course would be opposed by the proprietors. 
The valuable books in the Reference Library would 
not necessarily be scattered amongst private collectors 
and booksellers, but would no doubt be presented to 
some institution and be made much better use of than 
at present. Yours faithfully, 

Ropert Butcuer (Proprietor). 


THE STORY OF THE TEMPLARS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Penmaenmawr, 14 June, 1903. 
Sir,—The allusion in the SaturpAay Review of the 
30th ult. to the famous charges against the Templars 
of spitting on the Cross reminds me of a coincidence 
which may tend to explain their contention that the 
practice was not contemptuously meant. Certain 
tribes in the region with which they, as guardians 
of the sepulchre, had to do (I fancy the Druses, 


but cannot just now ‘‘ verify my references”) confirm 
an oath, I believe, to the present day, by spitting 
on the ground. The Templars must have had relations 
with their neighbours other than fighting. May they 
not have found it expedient to combine an oath on 
the Cross which might not carry assurance with a 
local custom that would, much as white men con- 
form occasionally to native customs—cementing blood 
brotherhood, for instance, in Africa, to-day ? 

Possibly the practice grew to be familiar even 
amongst themselves, as a sort of Templars’ oath; a 
good many of the delinquencies with which they were 
charged represented, no doubt, ideas acquired in the 
East. A good many returned Easterns retain im- 
pressions similarly acquired, to-day. The bare act 
could obviously, however, be charged against them 
with deadly effect when .condemnation was pre- 
determined ; and any explanation that it was a custom 
adapted from the infidel would be treated by the 
Inquisitors as heightening the crime. 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Gunpry. 


METHODS OF CHARITY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E. 
15 June, 1903. 

Sir,—I agree that it is lamentable that one cannot 
get enough money for hospitals or for any charities 
without having recourse to balls and other giddy enter- 
tainments such as bazaars, baby shows and so on. 
But we who have the onerous task of getting the 
money must take people as they are and not as we 
would wish them to be. To give an example: I wrote 
months ago a personal letter to a rich man asking him 
to help me in my uphill task for the London Hospital. 
He never answered my letter, but I notice that he paid 
a high price for a box at the ball. Or let me make an 
example of myself. I had given as much as I thought 
I could afford to the hospital, and did not intend to 
give any mote this year. But the ball, because I 
wished to see it, extracted three guineas out of me. It 
would be an immense relief and make life much happier 
and easier for hospital chairmen if your ideal could be 
reached. 

As to the expenditure on the ball, it would be 
ungrateful if I did not take this opportunity of making 
known that one of the most striking factors in the 
success has been the generosity of the tradesmen who 
in many cases made very handsome presents of goods 
and in other cases supplied them at cost price. The 
paper roses which you say cost £600 cost £150, the 
go dozen of champagne—good champagne—was given 
at a purely nominal cost and the partners of the firm 
themselves attended to see that it was properly treated 
and not wasted. The firm who supplied other decora- 
tions did so at a loss—and so on. I only do not 
mention the names of the firms because they did not 
ask for, and do not want advertisement. 

In conclusion is it not characteristic of our nation to 
mix the glad, with the sad ? 

Nothing is more burdensome or wearisome than this 
collecting of money. No one who has not to do it can 
know what it means to 

Yours truly, 
SypNEY HOLLAND. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
LATIN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
London, 15 June, 1903. 
Sir,—Would you permit me to point out that there 
appears to be some misapprehension as regards there 
being ‘‘ no authority for the fact that Shakespeare was 
removed prematurely from school”. The combined 
evidence of Dowdall and Aubrey proves conclusively 
that he was apprenticed to be a butcher when he was 
about the age of thirteen. If therefore he was ever 


sent to school, which is by no means certain, he must 
have been removed at an early age. 
I am, yours, &c. 
AMBROSE T. PEYTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIAN LONDON. 


** Life and Labour in London.” By Charles Booth. 
Third Series, Vol. VII., Summary: Religious 
Influences. London: Macmillan. 1903. 5s. net. 

iS ta estimate the potency of spiritual forces is a 

task that the historian of a past age may essay 

but hardly a contemporary. Arduous as in some 
ways may be the work of such an historian, once 
given a man of genius like Gibbon or Tocque- 
ville, he will paint a life-like picture of the growth 
or development of religious movements, whereof 
the result is known to all. No doubt prejudice will 
here affect the lights and shades: but an historian 
must of necessity retain the true perspective. Gibbon 
may personally despise the Primitive Church, and 
admire the apostate Emperor; but ex necessitate 
rei the Martyrs and the Fathers are the protagonists 
of his stately drama, wherein the tragedy of Julian 
is little more than an impressive but disconnected 
interlude. A writer however who essays to paint a 
picture of contemporary religion is at the fatal disad- 
vantage of being unable to see faiths and men in a true 
perspective. Assume him to be a profound theologian, 
a man of broad culture, high philosophy and deep 
historical knowledge : assume further that his daily life 
brings him into close connexion with members of 
all the religious communions, whom he seeks to 
criticise and explain; credit him moreover with 
the broadest common sense and most rigid honesty: 
still such a man must, if he is to be fit to do 
the work, have certain convictions of the relative 
truth or utility of some of the various forms of belief 
that he must criticise; and these convictions must 
unquestionably affect his judgment. Marcus Aurelius 
and Julian utterly mistook the religious trend of their 
own age, and where philosophers have failed, it is 
hardly probable that a statistician or a journalist will go 
right, save by accident. 

Indeed Mr. Charles Booth has comparatively few 
qualifications for the ambitious task which he has now 
essayed. He is neither a theologian, nor an historian, 
nor in any real sense a philosopher. Further, as we 
shall show later, he is, with every desire to be fair, 
unconsciously the victim of one or two distinctly 
insular prejudices. On the whole therefore we consider 
that of all his works the present is the least satisfactory. 
At the same time it is fair to observe that he has 
struggled with his usual industry to collect masses of 
trustworthy information, and that, if used with care this 
series will always be of considerable value, if only as 
the most interesting collection of isolated facts relating 
to the religious life of contemporary London now in 
existence. Necessarily in so vast a field he is led into 
inaccuracies and over-statements. To take two in- 
stances. Discussing Roman Catholicism he observes 
**Converts to Rome are nearly all from the upper 
or middle-class. Clerks are practically the lowest 
stratum touched.” This may be generally true, 
and probably many Roman Catholics would agree 
with the author. We have however recently heard 
of a Roman Catholic mission where the priest in 
charge stated that the majority of the converts re- 
ceived were servant girls. Again we read that 
there are in London “several Welsh Methodist 
chapels carrying on a very active work among their 
own people”, a sentence which certainly suggests 
that the only Welsh congregations that exist in 
London are Methodist. As a matter of fact most 
Welshmen of the lower or middle class who come to 
reside in London prefer the vernacular as the language 
of religion, and in addition to Welsh Methodist chapels, 
there are in the Metropolis some Welsh Anglican 
churches, as well as several flourishing Welsh Baptist 
and Congregational ‘‘causes”. Neither of the two 
points that we have mentioned is important in itself, 
but both are typical of the way in which the work 
has been done. The author has been in some degree 
at the mercy of his collaborateurs ; and both have in 
a great measure been at the mercy of their informants. 
No effort, perhaps, has been spared to get at the 
teal truth about every religious body in London; but 


evidently a good many little facts have escaped notice 
or been misunderstood, and it is as likely as not that 
in some of these omitted facts may lie some of the 
secrets of our religious future. 

It is however when we pass from particular details 
to general inferences that the weaknesses of the author 
become apparent. With the man on the Clapham 
omnibus, he avowedly assumes without criticism the 
influence exerted by ‘‘ our own Reformed Churches” to 
be good, but in the case of the Church of Rome (though 
not without some apology for such illogical prejudice) 


‘he criticises the ‘‘ quality” of the work itself, and 


lays stress on the possibility of injury to character 
therefrom. Obviously on his own method, this is 
grossly unfair. If one really sought to explain the 
phenomena of London religion and irreligion, so far 
trom assuming the various religious influences to 
which England has been exposed during the last three 
centuries to be certainly good, it would be necessary 
to subject them to a theological and historic criticism. 
Calvinism has no doubt with us made the strong 
stronger: but it is a very grave question, whether it 
has not made the weak weaker. As Matthew Arnold 
long ago observed, the poor do frequent the Catholic 
churches on the Continent as they frequent no Pro- 
testant temples. We know further that in pre- 
Reformation days the English poor were as devoted to 
religion as are the Continental poor to-day. Before 
there can be any real solution of the grave problems 
which Mr. Booth has raised, the theological, moral and 
economic effects of three centuries of Protestantism on 
our national character will have to be impartially 
considered. 

The defects of Mr. Booth’s methods are apparent in 
his treatment of the Established Church. He gives an 
extremely interesting description of the parochial 
system as it exists in London to-day (by the way he 
completely ignores archdeaconries and rural deaneries, 
though the last of these divisions is tending to become 
an important unit in London church life) but a reader 
would hardly gather from his pages that if this 
parochial system were swept away to-morrow large 
areas in London would, for the moment at least, be left 
bare of any religious influence save that of the casual 
missioner. Nor does he at all realise the indirect 
effect exercised by the Church on those who never 
enter her doors. ‘‘ The bulk of the regular wage-earn- 
ing class still remain untouched” by religion ‘** except 
that their children attend Sunday school”. Imagine 
the Church and its Sunday schools swept away ; it is 
certain that the feelings ot the ‘‘ wage-earning classes” 
towards religion would in a generation be more altered 
than we can conceive. The strength of every chain rests 
in its weakest link : the fact that the freethinking or in- 
different artisan sends his children to religious schools 
proves more than aught else the power of the Church 
over the average man. So far as various sections in 
the Anglican fold are concerned Mr. Booth struggles to 
be impartial, though he cannot conceal his dislike of 
sacerdotalism. His conclusions therefore that Evan- 
gelicalism in London is out of touch with the times and 
that the ‘‘ Broad Church ” counts for very little and in 
fact attracts neither the ‘‘ardent few nor the careless 
many” are remarkable. At the same time while 
he considers the High Church party to be practically 
the most successful of the three Church groups and 
admits that the ideal of celibacy appeals to the working 
classes, he concludes for no apparent reason that High 
Church views will never attract the majority of men, 
and opines that the Church would increase her utility 
by an abandonment of her ‘‘ medizval pretensions ”. 

Mr. Booth’s criticisms on nonconformity are interest- 
ing. The Anglican reader will learn with surprise that 
dissenters’ theological distinctions inter se are still 
clearly marked, and that ‘‘ Free Church councils” are 
not very influential bodies. The writer’s sympathies 
here are with the more virile and democratic bodies, the 
Congregationalists and the Baptists (the last of whom, 
he tells us, draw a considerable contingent from the 
working class). The chapter on ‘‘ Missions”, though 
containing much sound sense and useful warning, is so 
presumptuous in tone that it will rather offend than 
caution those for whom it is intended. After read- 
ing it we shuddered to think what Mr. Booth would 
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write of S. Francis of Assisi, if he came to labour in 
London. Charity may be contrary to sound economics ; 
but charity remains nevertheless a duty incumbent on 
Christians. The mischief of modern almsgiving arises 
from the lack of any sense of brotherhood between the 
donor and recipient—a fact which makes possible the 
Christian cadger. 

On the whole Mr. Booth’s observations have con- 
vinced him in spite of his prejudices that Roman 
Catholicism with small numbers possesses the best 
organised church, and by far the most faithful laity in 
London. He pays a high tribute to the devoted lives 
of its priesthood; while his estimate of the Irish of 
the metropolis, whose curious freedom from supersti- 
tion he notes, is remarkable and original. 

The chapter on the Salvation Army, recounting the 
failure of well-intentioned but none the less offensive 
vulgarity employed for religious ends, is justified by 
facts, for this failure is now self-evident. It is only 
possible to regret the loss of money and the degradation 
of religion, which this fantastic scheme has involved. 
And this leads us to the moral which the author 
seeks to draw from his inquiries. The millions in 
London who have never heard of Christ exist only 
in imagination. The gospel is brought sufficiently 
to the notice of every man and woman. The worst 
districts so far from being neglected are, if pos- 
sible, over-visited. Yet the upshot of it all is, that 
while aggressive secularism has little power ‘‘ the great 
masses of the people remain apart from all forms of 
religious communion, apparently untouched by the 
Gospel, that, with various differences of interpretation 
and application, is preached from every pulpit”. Few 
who know the facts will dissent from this conclusion. 
It is indeed satisfactory that many ministers of reli- 
gion are here sufficiently pessimistic and have the 
courage, the honesty, to refuse flattering unctions. 
Yet if we attribute any value to Mr. Booth’s discourse 
one conclusion must suggest itself. The tendencies 
and conditions of modern London life are unfavourable 
to Christian effort. The respectable wage-earning 
class has no intention of being coaxed either, to 
church or chapel, and is sick of religious sensa- 
tionalism. The preaching of a clear, definite, dog- 
matic creed, whether by Roman Catholic, Ritualist 
Evangelical or Baptist, will be gladly heard by some 
at least of the common people. 


HENRY GRATTAN. 


“‘Henry Grattan.” The Stanhope Prize Essay 1902. 
By Alfred E. Zimmern, Scholar of New College. 
Oxford: Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

“Henry Grattan.” The Gladstone Prize Essay 1902. 
By Percy M. Roxby, Scholar of Christ Church. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 35. 6d. net. 

LL Oxford men are familiar with the annual Stan- 
hope Essay, but to most the ‘‘ Gladstone Essay ” 

will be a misleading synonym for what we understand 
to be the proxime accessit in the competition for the 
other University prize. Such competitions are, like the 
debates in undergraduate societies, usually regarded as 
useful exercises tor the young rather than as contribu- 
tions to human knowledge, but the successful com- 
petitors of the present year have really done a useful 
service in publishing readable accounts of the life of 
Henry Grattan. Being fortunately exempt from the 
responsibility which attaches to examiners, we need 
only say that both Mr. Zimmern and Mr. Roxby have 
taken considerable trouble, that both write well, and 
that though Mr. Zimmern’s work is cleverer, it is 
marred by ‘‘cocksureness” and by one or two his- 
torical blunders. The former time will soften: the 
latter should surely have been corrected before the 
essay received its academic imprimatur. 

It has been the fate of most Irish popular leaders to 
suffer immediately from ill-judged suspicions on the 
part of their reactionary fellow-countrymen and con- 
sequent misunderstanding in England, to win for a 
time the blind adulation of the Irish populace, gradually 
to see their influence wane before the hasty or 
treacherous attacks of younger patriots, to die in the 


consciousness of failure partial or complete ; finally, to 
be to some extent righted by the verdict of history. We 
speak, of course, of those only who have worked by 
constitutional means : the rebel has always been sure of 
a limited canonisation sincere if unintelligent. Grattan in 
his own lifetime passed through all these phases. At one 
or two moments Ireland was united, as she never was 
before or since, to do him honour. During the rebellion 
of 1798 he was the victim of the most absurd and 
spitetul charges on the part of the reactionaries— 
charges apparently believed by that much over-rated 
politician Canning. Towards the close of his life he 
was hurt in an election riot, ‘‘torn, like Actzon, by 
his own hounds”, and ungratefully criticised by 
O’Connell, who was in his turn to realise the ingrati- 
tude of political pupils. Grattan himself, for that 
matter, is held by some to have treated Flood badly. 
But it is to the honour of both England and Ireland 
that at the time of his death, in the midst of a period now 
considered unintelligent, his career was viewed with the 
respect which it deserved. For in truth there has never 
been an orator whose eloquence did so much good, so 
little harm, and there has seldom lived a politician 
whose activity was so entirely sincere and disinterested. 

To-day his name is most commonly associated with 
the constitution ‘‘at whose cradle he watched, whose 
hearse he followed”, and few except professional histo- 
rians have realised that during the eighteen years of 
the ‘‘Grattan Parliament” Henry Grattan was per- 
manently in opposition, and, great as his influence was, 
hardly ever succeeded in carrying a vote unless the 
British Cabinet was friendly or neutral. The Irish 
Constitution of 1782, leaving the two islands united in 
theory by the single link of a common Crown—and that 
only while its wearer retained his faculties—was such 
a dangercus constitutional experiment that British 
statesmen felt themselves compelled ‘“‘to regain 
by corruption what had been lost by prerogative”. 
It is easy to see the inherent flaws in a consti- 
tution which left the powers (and the source) of 
the Executive practically untouched while it erected 
a nominally independent legislature. But 1782 was 
not a suitable moment for throwing the entire scheme 
of government in these islands into the melting-pot, 
and had the Irish leaders insisted upon a brand-new 
paper constitution, instead of contenting themselves 
with the simple repeal of the statutes by which the 
Westminster Parliament claimed to control that in 
Dublin, the results might have been worse. A viceroy 
nominated by the British Cabinet, acting through 
Cabinet ministers exempted from Parliamentary control, 
was obviously out of harmony with a free legislature. 
But it must be remembered that the experiment—which 
admittedly failed—was made just after, and practically 
as a result of, the establishment of American indepen- 
dence, that under it the government of Ireland was 
handed over to a fraction of the minority of the Irish 
people, and that it did somehow or other prevent an 
open breach between the two islands. The last result 
was very largely due to the influence of Grattan. He was 
indeed perhaps the best example produced by Ireland in 
Parliamentary life—there have been hundreds in the 
record of our’ army navy and civil services—of what 
Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘subordinate patriotism”. True 
Irishman as he was, he hated all ideas of violent 
revolution, he was deeply attached to the Imperial con- 
nexion. His most significant eulogy of the Irish 
Volunteers of 1782 is that they were guilty of ‘‘no 
vulgar rant against England, no mysterious admiration 
of France”. He detested the aims of the rebels of ’98 
as much as he detested the injustices which made that 
rebellion possible and the cruelties which drove the 
peasantry into its ranks. During the Emmett rising of 
1803 he raised a troop of loyal yeomanry, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. One of his best speeches in 
the Imperial Parliament was that delivered in favour 
of war against Napoleon in 1815. Circumstances 
forced him to be the champion of Ireland against 
England, but for this the iniquitous commercial legisla- 
tion of the eighteenth century was to blame. As an 
Imperialist in the true sense he stands beside Burke. 
But the French Revolution had so paralysed the judg- 
ment of the conservative classes that for a time every 
reformer was suspect. 
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A reformer who has never held office is a character 
difficult to judge. Grattan was an acute critic, but 
criticism, especially in Ireland, is child’s play to the 
practical difficulties of administration. In 1798 he 
despaired of his country : Fitzgibbon, with all his faults, 
guided her through the crisis. But looking back we 
can see that Grattan’s judgment on large issues was 
sound. His dream of building out of class differences 
and religious animosities a united Ireland loyal to the 
Crown may have been chimerical : at least it is certain 
that most of the practical reforms which he advocated 
but did not live to see have come, and come too late 
to conciliate Irish discontent. Had Roman Catholics 
been admitted to the Irish Parliament as they were to 
the parliamentary franchise in 1793, their natural leaders, 
the Catholic gentry, might never have been deposed 
by demagogues. ‘‘ To combat the wild spirit of demo- 
cratic liberty by the regulated spirit of organised 
liberty” was Grattan’s avowed object. The words 
breathe, of course, the very essence of Whiggism, but 
if one thing is certain about Irishmen it is that under 
discipline (by which we do not mean subjection) they 
excel, while under license they fail. Had Catholic 
Emancipation been freely granted at the time of the 
Union as Grattan pleaded, its name would have been to 
Ireland a memory of justice and not, as it is, a recollec- 
tion of concession granted through panic. Had the 
Church of Ireland set its house in order when Grattan, 
before the Union, worked with his utmost eloquence for 
the remedy of the tithe abuses, some of the stormiest 
scenes in the history of the early nineteenth century 
must have beenaverted. He wasno mereepigrammatist : 
one or two of his prophecies were more than topical if 
absurdly extravagant. Well known is his prediction 
that Ireland would revenge herself for the Union by 
sending to Westminster ‘‘A hundred of the greatest 
scoundrels in the Kingdom” (a figure, by the way, 
large enough to include Orange as well as Nationalist 
members), but those who are to-day acquainted with 
the Nationalist journals may be reminded of his words : 
‘**T have no idea of wounding the liberty of the Press, 
but if it be suffered to go on in the way it is at present, 
one of two things must ensue—it will either excite the 
unthinking to acts of desperation, or it will itself fall 
into utter contempt after having disgraced the nation.” 

Of course some of his own speeches were very 
indiscreet, and he was ready afterwards to confess his 
fault. But to admit this is only to say that he had 
human passions. The commercial wrongs done to 
Ireland by the jealousy of English manufacturers are a 
familiar story, but the position assigned to Ireland in the 
Empire may be even better understood if we remember 
that while Sir Eyre Coote was doing so much to 
found our rule in India his countrymen were by law 
precluded from any share of the trade of the East India 
Company. Within Ireland Grattan was uniformly a 
conciliator. ‘‘The Irish Protestant” he said ‘‘ could 
never be free till the Irish Catholic had ceased to 
be a slave”. It is true that in a sense he was an 
‘* Ascendency ” man: he failed to understand Keltic 
Ireland, but Keltic Ireland in his day had not found a 
tongue to express her ideals—much less eighty-five. 
He totally misjudged the devotion of the people to 
their old faith: he seems to have fancied that if the 
Established Church purified her institutions she might 
convert the nation. But apart from this, a man who 
saw power, wealth, education, and commerce practically 
Protestant monopolies could hardly fail to think that 
ascendency—leadership based on natural causes, not of 
course privilege supported by unjust laws—likely to be 
permanent. 

Grattan gained greatly by his personal knowledge of 
England, but he suffered from his alliance with the 
Whigs, and particularly from his association with Fox. 
During the French wars that association ceased: the 
Irishman had no sympathy with the implacable enemies 
of Britain. But Fox’s personal charm must have been 
extraordinary, since it sufficed to outweigh the facts 
that he held a lucrative Irish sinecure, and that his 
purely factious opposition to Pitt wrecked the scheme for 
a commercial union in 1785. Of Grattan’s oratory we can 
scarcely judge to-day : it was at times what the Greeks 
called ‘‘ Asiatic”, but impartial critics at Westminster 
found it impressive. He was only once—and that in early 


life—betrayed into unworthy personal invective, and this 
deserves to be noted when we remember the outrageous 
manner of Byron’s attacks on Castlereagh, the unclean 
vindictiveness of the young lions of ‘* Blackwood ”— 
to take later examples from this side of the Irish 
Channel. Ina sense Grattan’s political career was a 
failure, and yet in the main it is his example that has 
inspired the most worthy efforts of later Irishmen of all 
schools to benefit their common country. He is the 
one political Irishman who is honoured by a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey and by the affectionate remem- 
brance of his own people. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


“‘A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest 
Times until Firdawsi.” By Edward G. Browne, 
London: Unwin. 1902. 16s. 


[N writing this ‘‘history of the intellectual and 

literary achievements of the Persians”, the newly- 
appointed Adams Professor of Arabic and former 
lecturer in Persian at Cambridge has partly achieved a 
work which has never hitherto been adequately accom- 
plished, and he has set about it in the right way. His 
book is a powerful argument against over-specialising, 
for the most remarkable point about it is that it deals 
with scarcely any Persian literature at all, as Persian 
is usually understood. The reason is that though 
Persian is an Aryan language, descended from the 
Old Persian of the inscriptions of Darius through the 
Pahlawi, familiar chiefly in the sparse legends on 
Sasanian and early Arab coins, its vocabulary, 
grammar, and prosody are ful! of Arabic words, Arabic 
inflexions, and Arabic metres, whilst a large part of its 
ideas, traditions, and legends are as Semitic as its 
written character. Hence to understand such an 
author as the venerated but excessively prosy Sa‘di, 
one must know a great deal more than mere 
Persian. ‘*I would’ gladly”, says Professor 
Browne, ‘‘ have confined the scope of this book 
to the post-Muhammadan period, whereon alone I 
have any claim to speak with authority. Yet 
since every increase of knowledge makes one feel 
how much greater than one had supposed is the con- 
tinuity of a nation’s history and thought, and how 
much weaker are the dividing lines which once seemed 
so clear, I could not bring myself to mislead such as 
may read my book as to the true scope and unity of the 
subject by such artificial and unnatural circumscription. 
I began my Oriental studies with Turkish, and was 
soon driven to Persian, since from the Persians the 
Turks borrowed their culture and literary forms. Soon 
I found that without a knowledge of the Arabic 
language and literature and of the Arabian civilisation 
and culture one could never hope to be more than a 
smatterer in Persian. Still I thought of the Arab 
conquest of Persia and the conversion of the bulk of the 
Persians to the religion of Islam as a definite and satis- 
factory starting point, as an event of such magnitude 
and of so revolutionary a character that it might fairly 
be regarded as creating practically a tabula rasa, from 
which all earlier writing had been expunged. But 
gradually it became apparent that this conception was 
very far from the truth; that many phenomena of the 
complex ‘Abbasid civilisation, of the early religious 
history of Isldm, of the Book and Teaching of the 
Arabian Prophet himself, could only be understood in 
the light of earlier history. Inevitably one is carried 
back from Muhammadan to Sdsdnian times, from 
Sdsdnian to Parthian, Achemenian, Medic, Assyrian, 
primitive Aryan, and I know not what besides.” To 
writé a history of Persian literature which should begin 
scarcely earlier than Firdawsi and centre round the 
well-known names of Jami, Hafiz, Jalal-ad-din Rumi, 
Sa‘di, and the everlasting Omar, would be putting the 
cart before the horse. In the present volume, there- 
fore, Professor Browne confines his attention to the 
horse—to the various antecedent influences that went 
to make up Persian literature as ordinarily defined; @ 
second volume will be occupied with that literature in 
its narrower sense. 

A book which traces the history of the various litera- 
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ture produced in Persia, from the first Achzemenian 
inscriptions down to the early writers of neo-Persian in 
the tenth century, must necessarily be uneven in treat- 
ment, for nothing less than a committee of scholars 
could expound the whole subject at first hand. Never- 
theless Professor Browne has done it excellently. His 
admirable bibliographical apparatus (where however we 
find no notice of Carra de Vaux’ translation of 
Mas‘udi’s Kitab at-Tanbih) enables him to lay his hand 
on the best authorities for each period, and when there 
are serious differences in their views, as, for example, 
between Darmesteter and Oppert, he states both fairly, 
whilst not disguising his own judgment. Hence his 
accounts of Old Persian, of the Avesta, of the remaigs 
of Pahlawi literature, of Zoroastrianism and the Mani- 
cheans, are fully adequate for his purpose, and his 
ample references will enable the student to carry his 
reading further without any difficulty. We must here 
record, in passing, our admiration for Professor 
Browne’s kindly catholicity of appreciation when citing 
the works of other meee No one shows a warmer 
sympathy with labours the arduousness of which 
he is well able to understand, though he must 
often be compelled to differ from their con- 
clusions. As examples his hearty eulogy of that 
admirable Turkish scholar, the late Mr. Gibb, and 
his just estimation of the Pahlawi decipherments of 
that ingenious antiquary, the late Edward Thomas, 
may be instanced. But excellent as is the treatment 
of the earlier phases, of which he does not profess to 
expert knowledge, Mr. Browne is at his best when he 
comes to the great period of the Baghdad caliphate, 
which he rightly names ‘‘the Golden Age of Isldm”, 
an age which, far from being a mere interruption in 
the national life of Persia—though Persia was then 
but a part of a vast empire—was in many ways ‘‘the 
most interesting and intellectually the most fruitful of 
all the periods into which Persian history can be 
divided”. Because the books of this period were 
written in Arabic, it has commonly been argued that 
the literature belonged to the Arabs. One might as 
well say that Mr. Yeats is not an Irish poet because 
he writes in English. Arabic was the literary medium 
of Persia in the early centuries of Islam, but the 
numerous leaders in that literature were not the less 
Persian or less impregnated with Persian traditions 
because they wrote in a foreign language and incor- 
porated in their intellectual apparatus much of the 
Spirit and ideas of their conquerors. The manner in 
which Professor Browne discusses this fascinating 
period of blended Semitic and Iranian thought is 
masterly. His wide and comprehensive grasp includes 
all the political, philosophical, and religious move- 
ments of the age, and he traces their influences and 
results with singular lucidity and insight. Without 
a thorough comprehension of such dominant ideas as 
were implied in the Shi‘a doctrine, in Sufiism, and in 
Motazilism, with the curious adaptation of Greek philo- 
sophy and science embodied in the company of Oriental 
encyclopzedists known as the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Purity”, 
it is impossible to understand the real ‘‘ inwardness ” 
of Persian literature; but after studying Professor 
Browne’s luminous chapters there should be few per- 
plexities left. The sections on the Ismailians and 
Carmathians are especially good, though, when one 
recalls the Carmathian sieges of the newly founded 
city of Cairo in the time of Jawhar and al-Mu‘izz, one 
may question whether the professor is right in asserting 
that ‘‘the Carmathians recognized to the full (save in 
some exceptional cases) the authority, temporal and 
Spiritual, of the Fatimid Caliphs”. But we agree 
that much injustice has often been done by confusing 
the more violent party among the Ismailians with the 
ordinary sectaries, and there can be no doubt that, as 
M. René Dussaud has said, the Fatimid period in 
Egypt, where Ismailian doctrines triumphed, was ‘‘ an 
era of prosperity, splendour, and toleration such as the 
East will never see again ”. 

Professor Browne has written a delightful book, 
thoroughly interesting to those who know anything 
about the subject, wonderfully complete, and brimful of 
various learning. Its chief faults are diffuseness, a 
want of perception of the relative importance of details, 
and a tendency to almost verbal repetition. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGN OF INDEPENDENCE. 


‘* A History of the British Army.” Volume III. By 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 18s. net. 


WEEN the earlier volumes of this work appeared, 
we remarked that Mr. Fortescue would have 
achieved more and supplied a more urgently needed 
want, had he devoted himself to the constitutional and 
administrative history of the army rather than to the 
actual details of campaigns: and to this opinion we 
adhere. There are books in plenty which deal with the 
campaigns ; but none that we know of which deal satis- 
factorily with the development of the army. Indeed the 
title ‘A History of the British Army” is somewhat of a 
misnomer. For the work is more a history of British 
campaigns than a history of the army in the strict sense. 
The present volume covers an interesting period, 1763- 
1793 ; and at least Mr. Fortescue has done well to give 
us an impartial and concise account of the great struggle 
for American independence from a military standpoint. 
He has spared no pains to secure accuracy by fairly 
weighing the evidence on both sides ; and the success 
he has achieved is considerable. In form and arrange- 
ment the third volume is a great advance upon its pre- 
decessors, though we hope that in future he will drop 
the irritating habit of talking in hundreds instead of 
thousands. Considerable space is devoted to military 
operations in India, and to the struggle with France 
and Spain in the Mediterranean, which took place 
during this eventful period. But in point of interest 
to-day, the War of Independence is before all. 

The early pages show in what seemingly recurring 
periods public opinion moves. After the Peace of 
Paris, the mischievous busybody was clamouring 
for a reduced army, as he is to-day. Then as now, 
he maintained that by no human possibility could 
we again be called upon to place a large force 
in the field. In that case the disenchantment was 
not long in coming. The American Revolution was 
soon upon us ; and then in a most unpleasant manner 
was brought out the inadequacy of the military prepara- 
tions. What followed is an oft-repeated feature of our 
history. Millions were required to make good the 
defects and shortcomings, which a timely expenditure of 
thousands might have saved. Let us hope that if Mr. 
Brodrick’s critics prevail, the awakening may not be so 
bitter or immediate. Mr. Fortescue does a good service 
in clearing away many misconceptions as to the state 
of affairs prevailing during the antecedent and pre- 
liminary stages of the struggle. Most writers—Sir 
George Trevelyan among the number—represent the 
British as being entirely to blame for the strained rela- 
tions which existed between this country and her 
colonies. There were equally grave faults on the 
other side. Take the way in which the army was 
treated. Its task was made as difficult as possible. 
For the Americans cherished in an exaggerated form 
all the prejudices of their race against standing 
armies. They did all they could to induce soldiers to 
desert ; or else by oppression they strove to make them 
do so. Officers were prosecuted and even imprisoned for 
occupying the very quarters which had been allotted to 
them, the local governments being too feeble to protect 
them. For petty thefts, justices sentenced soldiers to 
pay outrageous fines ; and when, as was perforce inevit- 
able, these unfortunate men were unable to do so, they 
indented them as slaves and sold them accordingly. 
The insults and humiliations endured by the troops 
were so frequent and gross that the discipline which 
could prevent earlier reprisals must have been admirable 
indeed. The cowardly Boston rabble was in the habit 
of attacking invalid soldiers barely able to walk, who 
were sufficiently unwise to show themsel in the 
streets; and generally speaking they hesitxted at 
nothing in the way of insult, secure in knowing that 
the troops dared not fire. Still it was not such pro- 
ceedings as these ; not the Stamp Act nor the tea duties ; 
not the shortsightedness and folly of the King and his 
Ministers ; not the ignorance or indifference of Parlia- 
ment and people, which alone were instrumental in 
bringing about the deplorable conflict. There was a 
want of sympathy between the two peoples, which 
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sooner or later must have led to war. The feuds 
of the Stuart period were still alive, and it was 
once again a struggle between Cavalier and Round- 
head. Nor, whilst the war was actually in progress, 
was the conduct of the colonials above reproach. 
By a distinct infringement of the Saratoga capitula- 
tion, the men were separated from their officers, 
miserably fed and shamefully treated, so as to 
make them purchase comfort at the price of 
treachery and desertion; and worse still, by a 
shameless breach of faith, they were not allowed to 
return to England, as agreed upon at the time on the 
understanding that they should take no further part in 
the campaign. 

Mr. Fortescue only performs a work of justice in 
defending the reputation of Clinton from the aspersions 
which have been cast upon it. As is too common both 
in this and in other countries, after the close of an un- 
successful campaign, a scapegoat is found, on whose 
shoulders the blame is generally unjustly cast. In 
this case it was Clinton. But in truth he appears on 
the whole to have been more sinned against than sin- 
ning. All through he was tied by the instructions 
which he received from Germaine, whose blindness and 
ignorance, and petty jealousy of commanders in the 
field, led him to carry to an extreme that tendency in 
ministers to direct operations in the field, the folly of 
which has so often been demonstrated, and its fruits 
so often gathered in disaster. Probably no com- 
mander in history was so much hampered in this 
respect as was Clinton, a policy which once drew 
from him the despairing protest, ‘‘ For God’s sake, my 
lord, if you wish me to do anything, leave me to my- 
self, and let me adapt my efforts to the hourly change 
of circumstances”. On the whole Clinton was by no 
means without military capacity. As an actual com- 
mander of men in the field, his ability was proved by 
the brilliant little episodes of Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomerie ; and though possibly his calibre was hardly of 
the kind which goes to makethe successful generalissimo, 
his views on the campaign were generally sound, and 
his appreciation of situations in the main correct. It 
cannot be said that on the whole he was loyally sup- 
ported by Cornwallis. But this again appears to have 
been the work of Germaine, who encouraged Cornwallis 
to be disloyal to his chief; and was in the habit of 
quoting the former’s opinion against his superior, in 
his letters to the latter. Though Cornwallis displayed 
during this campaign and in subsequent times many 
fine qualities, he cannot be exonerated from blame in 
his conduct towards Clinton, or his responsibility for 
Yorktown. 

The course and result of the war were remarkable. 
The occupation of Philadelphia, then the virtual capital 
of the thirteen original States, had as small an effect 
on the course of the campaign, as had the occupation 
of Bloemfontein and Pretoria in the South African War. 
It is unquestionable that at the time we retired from 
the contest, the American Revolution was nearing its 
collapse ; concerning which as a matter of fact, there 
never appears to have been very much enthusiasm 
among the colonists, it being truly a case of a deter- 
mined minority leading an apathetic majority. So late 
as April 1781 Washington wrote ‘‘We are at the 
end of our tether”; and in October came the final 
catastrophe at Yorktown. Yet curiously enough, the 
British were successful in nearly every pitched battle : 
and this, even after 1777, when the majority of the 
seasoned soldiers had been used up in the campaigns 
of Howe and Burgoyne, and when immature men had 
taken their places. 


NOVELS. 


‘* The Wind in the Rose-bush.” By Mary E. Wilkins. 
London: Murray. 1903. 6s. 


Miss Wilkins brings to these six stories of the super- 
natural the quiet accumulative observation with which 
she has pictured so effectively the rural intricacies of 
New England life. The method should admirably suit 
the subject, yet somehow one misses here, where most 
one needs it, that thrill born of the intimacy of horror, 
which the writer has used so wonderfully in questions 
of conscience and of crime. Clearly the supernatural 


‘**Pigs in Clover.” 


lies a little outside her interest, for, careful as is the 
drawing in these tales, it nowhere suggests the dry 
point in prose of her earlier studies. The note of 
expectant fear is forced throughout, and degenerates jp 
‘The Vacant Lot” to commonplace creepiness. Her 
detail also gives rather an effect of category than that 
biting insistency of the visible which of itself told half 
the story. Possibly her failure may be accounted to 
that preoccupation with the spiritual in human affairs 
which has distinguished her labour. She has already 
drawn so responsive a vibration from our under. 
consciousness that when, in deference to popular 
expectation of ghostliness, she pitches the note higher, 
she obtains no over-tones at all. In the mystery of 
action and of impulse lies the real terror of being and 
of after-being, and not in the vaporous appearance or 
non-appearance of the dead. An additional mistake 
has been made in entrusting illustrations which should 
never have been attempted to an artist noted for his 
portrayal of humour. 


‘* In the Guardianship of God.” By Flora Annie Steel, 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 

These seventeen short stories prove that Mrs. Steel 
has lost none of her vigour or inventiveness, but it is 
not easy now to say anything fresh about her treatment 
of Indian life. To those who have followed her books 
the present volume contains no surprises. It is obvious 
that one of her themes—the story of a dismissed 
private who is enabled by a friendly bhisti to follow his 
regiment on active service is more suitable to Mr. 
Kipling’s muse (before that boisterous goddess took to 
playing the tom-tom to music-hall audiences), but in 
most of the stories Mrs. Steel is on her own ground, 
We should single out as of remarkable merit three : the 
first describes a native social reformer enthusiastic on 
the advancement of woman, whose wife can never be 
tempted to social gatherings. The real and unex- 
pected reason for her seclusion is revealed most drama- 
tically. The second is a sketch of the experiences ina 
famine of an old Brahmin and his cow. The third, 
with the familiar title ‘‘ Littlke Henry and his Bearer”, 
describes the affection of a fanatical Thug for an English 
child. But everywhere the book shows its author's 
sympathetic insight into native life. Ona minor point, 
however, we must again quarrel with the novelist. 
She is fond of introducing Irishmen, and her Irish 
characters are essentially among her best. But the 
jargon in which she represents their speech is a 
medley of Dublin slum language and the stage Irish of 
cockney comedians reproduced by an inaccurate ear. 
If Mrs. Steel will look at the ‘Irish R.M.” she will 
find genuine Irish talk faithfully represented without 
phonetic gymnastics. She is in most respects so good 
an artist that it is worth her while to abjure an un- 
necessary and vulgar convention. 


By Frank Danby. 
Heinemann. 1903. 

‘** Pigs in Clover” is too long, it is impertinent not 
only in its handling under their own names of prominent 
people, but in its exploitation of others under indifferent 
disguises, and by a most unmannerly grafting of dis 
tinguishing incidents and peculiarities from real life oa 
to fictitious and often wholly alien characters ; and its 
actuality is finally and foolishly sacrificed to the ext 
gencies of plot. Yet it is worth reading for its period 
of vivid and ingenuous realism—the conquest of @ 
sensitive intellectual woman by a worthless, handsome 
‘*magnetic” man. So far as that is secluded from the 
rest of the story it forms a study, just, subtle, pitiless, 
delicately feminine and convincingly true. It is a docu- 
ment which one imagines only a woman could do, the 
man being drawn from such a relentless intimacy of 
acquaintance and his mistress with such fine shades of 
feeling. In development, the affair is of such exact 
gradation that it does not impress one as a piece of art, 
and the author’s failure to maintain the consistency 0 
either character when woven into the story deepens 
one’s presumption that the episode has been drawn from 
something more direct than the imagination. 

** Angel Jim.” By A. G. Hales. London: Treherne. 
1903. 6s. 

We have lately read three stories by Mr. Hales, and 

of these the latest is the best though it is far from being 
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remarkably good. It is too melodramatic, in manner 
rather than in incident, too superficial to be really good, 
and yet it has qualities which will no doubt commend it 
to many readers. It deals largely with the opposed 
interests—or imaginary opposed interests—of thoroughly 
straight people connected with racing stables, and 
thoroughly crooked people connected with a chapel 
circle at Los Angeles in California. Mr. Hales lacks 
the finer touches of the true artist, and his characters 
remind us of the girl in the nursery rhyme—when they 
are good they are very good, and vice versa. The 
book is called ‘‘ Angel Jim” but we get a goodly way 
through before Jim is introduced and when he is we 
find him just a re-presentment of the enfant terrible in 
more or less primitive surroundings—one of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies” grown a bit older and in new surroundings. 
The first part of the story tells of the courting and 
short married life of Jim’s parents. The latter shows 
how it was that his ‘‘ ma” was finally induced to provide 
him with a stepfather. Some of the old nigger 
‘““Mammy’s” racy remarks are distinctly entertaining, 
indeed there is a good deal of amusement—though it 
is not always in the best taste—to be found in ‘‘ Angel 
Jim”. 

“Roving Hearts.” By K. and Hesketh Pritchard. 

London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 


The short stories which make up this volume have 
already appeared in magazines. They are worthy of 
collection in book form since, uneven in merit as they 
are, they have a certain permanent value and are never 
merely commonplace. Several of them are touched 
with tragic power. They are from the pens of writers 
who manifest a delicate intuitive sympathy with the 
very varied class of persons represented in the volume. 
One is conscious of strong individualities in the authors. 
They have succeeded in putting themselves and their 
way of taking the world into these stories. With them 
the eye counts for much and one knows that they live 
by the eye far more than by any other sense. Certainly 
they can grip the imagination and make others see 
what they have seen and feel what they have felt. 


“A Professional Rider.” By Mrs. E. Kennard. 
London: Treherne. 1903. 25. 

This is a trivial story told in atrivial manner. The inci- 
dents are few and far between and it is quite impossible 
to feel the slightest interest in any of the characters. 
The one redeeming feature of the book is its shortness, 
It can be read in a couple of hours and might suit a 
railway journey. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“King Edward and his Court.” By T. H. S. Escott. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1903. 16s. 

This important-looking book, its deep blue decorated with a 
fine gilt crown, tells not only of the King and of his Court but 
of the London clubs, the Primrose League, past editors of the 
“Times”, “Lady Salisbury’s Parties”, “Other Conservative 
Hostesses”, “The conduct of the Primrose ladies towards the 
poor compared with that of the Ritualists”, the Eighty Club, 
Dr. Parker, the Duke of Devonshire’s humour, “ intimacy 
between English and American Society”—we cull from the 
contents at random. To judge by these contents it is more 
like a complete account of the British Empire for the last 
century or two than a description of the King. We do not 
wish to disparage Mr. Escott’s industry or his knowledge of 
men and things about the time when Lord Salisbury was a 
journalist : it is a period which is religiously referred to by 
certain writers, old and young, whenever they take up their 

n ; and we protest that there ought to be a close season for 

ord Salisbury as a journalist. No doubt Mr. Escott 
knows about the men and matters of that time, but we 
find ourselves occasionally in difficulties when we attempt 
to follow him in his chapters on modern politics. Take 
his chapters “ The Statesman by the Throne” and “The 
Empire’s Parliamentary Pillars”. What does he mean 
when he writes of Mr. William Beckett as being one of the 
active Parliamentarians of to-day—along with Sir Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Burdett Coutts, and Major Rasch? Not less 
cryptic is his allusion to “the successes of Mr. St. John 
Brodrick and of Mr. Curzon—the two alumni of Wycliffe’s 
College” ; for in the previous paragraph he speaks of their 
connexion with Balliol. Again “The exceedingly astute 
gentlemen of the Cecil name who constitute Lord Salisbury’s 
parliamentary legacy in pettish moments may be disposed to 


use Mr. Churchill as an instrument for chastising Mr. Balfour ”.. 


Who are these gentlemen? Roundly, we do not believe that. 
these gentlemen exist save in Mr. Escott’s imagination : we do 
not believe in a Brodrick or Curzon of Wycliffe’s College, and 
none of the reference books make mention of a Mr. William 
Beckett as being in Parliament to-day. He is on safer 

round when he touches on Mr. A. B. Law, the Parliamentary 

ecretary of the Board of Trade. Mr. Escott ends his book with 
Mr. Law thus : “ The position won by a Glasgow member, Mr- 
Andrew Bonar Law, during the few years he has been at St. 
Stephen’s, shows him to be a rising man on his own side, as well 
as gratifies the Crown’s Canadian subjects, among whom he 
was reared.” We do not understand the construction of this 
sentence. 


“Treland and her Story.” By Justin McCarthy. (“Story of 
the Empire Series.”) London: Horace Marshall. 1903- 
Is. 6d. 


Mr. McCarthy has attempted to tell the story of Ireland, 
from before the earliest times, so to say, up to the introduction 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Bill, in 185 diminutive pages. The 
result is just the kind of took that the quarter-educated will 
enjoy. It imposes no task on the memory or the intellect. 
He prattles amiably in a spirit of conciliation. He avoids 
partisan scores. He covers an amazing quantity of ground 
and mentions quite a number of eminent men. And at theend 
of it all his readers will be sure that they understand the Irish 
question. Anda week after reading they will hardly be able to 
answer the simplest question on Irish history. We should be 
surprised to find that the book had not been dictated to a 
copyist in about three hours on a hot summer afternoon. Its 
merits are that it does give some sort of summary of the 
history, and that it eschews bitterness. There is none of the 
fustian eloquence usual in books intended for the American 
public. But the whole performance is completely common- 
place—history written in milk-and-water. There are so few 
definite statements of facts or dates that there is not room for 
many positive errors, but every second sentence calls for com- 
ment by way of qualification. And yet oddly enough the book 
as awhole is not misleading. Its author has absolutely no 
sense of proportion: a summary which can devote a page to 
Curran’s attitude on the trial of Wolfe Tone ought not to omit 
all mention of the siege of Derry and the battle of Vinegar 
Hill. The chapters on the seventeenth century are grotesquely 
inadequate. That on Elizabethan times is better, though 
slipShod. 


“In the Andamans and Nicobars.” 
London: Murray. 1903. 215. net. 


These islands of the Bengal Sea—“ one of the minor depen- 
dencies of our Indian Empire”—are little known to the average 
reader of travel and natural history volumes. Mr. Kloss 
cruised about the archipelagoes, of which his book is brightly 
descriptive, in search of representative flora and fauna for the 
Washington National Museum. He travelled with a solitary 
companion without native servants, and succeeded in dis- 
covering some sixteen new varieties of mammalian fauna. 
The risks run were considerable though the adventures were 
not so numerous as might have been expected. Piracy dis- 
appeared from the Nicobars when the Indian Government 
occupied Nankauri Harbour in 1869. The cruise was interest- 
ing if only for the opportunity it gave of studying the ways of 
the natives, of which Mr. Kloss gives an amusing account. 
He describes his feeling of shabbiness in the presence of the 
Andaman ladies who had got themselves up in a coating of 
ochreous clay for the reception of their white visitors! The 
book is fully illustrated. 


“Is it Shakespeare? The great question of Elizabethan 
Literature. Answered in the light of new revelations and 
important contemporary evidence hitherto unnoticed.” By 
a Cambridge Graduate. London: Murray. 1903. 
125. net. 

That this silly and disgusting book in which obscenity and 
stupidity are mingled in about equal proportions should have 
found a publisher at all is suprising, but how it could have 
found a patron in the distinguished firm whose name it 
carries on its title-page passes our comprehension. It may be 
sufficient to say that it rakes up from that scandal-monger 
Aubrey a report that Bacon was in his youth addicted 
to practices which we do not care to specify, and it maintains 
that Bacon was consequently the author of Shakespeare’s 
“ Sonnets ”, on which an interpretation as foul as it is baseless 
is placed. 


“Ireland under Elizabeth” (Dublin: Sealy. 7s. 6¢.) is a 
translation from the original Latin by Mr. M. J. Byrne of a 
portion of the history of Catholic Ireland by Don Philip 
O'Sullivan Bear. It contains a curious map of Ireland as 
ohn Norden in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
imagined it, which may remind one a little of Ptolemy’s map 
of the world. Mr. Byrne regards O’Sullivan’s work as material 
for an Irish history of the reigns of Elizabeth and James rather 
than as history itself. O’Sullivan is undoubtedly not without value 


By C. Boden Kloss. 
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$n this respect, but the translator's preface strikes us as tire- 
some and discursive.—In “ British Political Leaders” (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net) Mr. Justin McCarthy travels over rather worn 
und with his sketches of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
ohn Burns and all the stock favourites for this sort of book. It 
is genial, readable, but we find it somewhat uninteresting. And 
the spelling! “Theater” for “theatre” is ridiculous, “honor” for 
“honour” horrible. Mr. McCarthy cherishes “ the belief that 
the best of Sir William Harcourt’s work is yet to be done by 
him”. We fancy he is singular in that belief, and that a more 
common view is “There was a Harcourt ”.—“St. Helena” 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.), by Mr. E. L. Jackson, is an account of the 
island from its discovery to the present date. It will chiefly 
appeal no doubt to those who were there on duty during the 
Boer War.—“ The Age of Shakespeare” (Bell. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each), by Mr. T. Seccombe and Mr. J. W. Allen is an addition 
to the “ Handbooks of English Literature”. Professor Hales 
supplies an introduction in which he points out, very rightly, 
that the popular saying “ History repeats itself” is without 
truth.—* The Bloody Bridge” (Sealy, Dublin. 1os.), by Mr. 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, is a series of papers relating to the 1641 
Insurrection. We think it rather an ill-chosen time at which 
to reopen these sores of Irish history. 


SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS. 


Johan Skjoldborg, Gy/dholm. _Gyldendalske Boghanels 
Forlag, Kébenhavn, 1902. Erik Skram, Agnes Vittrup. 
Det Schubotheske Forlag, Kébenhavn, 1897. H. Th. 
Riitzebeck, Den Danske Sommer. Det Schubotheske 
Forlag, Kébenhavn, 1902. 


The Danish stories here bracketed together have only one 
circumstance in common ; they present pictures of the life 
lived to-day on the country estates that still somehow exist, in 
spite of agricultural depression, on those fat and fertile islands. 
In all respects they differ widely—in style, treatment, and angle 
of vision—and this difference naturally but makes them the 
more interesting. To an English reader, weary of the conven- 
tional product known as fiction, it is indeed most refreshing to 
come across studies of life observed at first hand, yet sharply 
contrasted. One is a realistic story of the misery of the lot of 
the “ houseman ”—cottager, saved from repulsiveness by power 
and real tragic force, another a description of luxurious country- 
house life, redeemed from decadent quality by exquisite style, 
and the ring of sincerity; the third is a bright, humorous, 
witty production that puts one in a good, irresponsible temper 
again, after the gloom of “ Gyldholm ”, and the problems raised 
by “Agnes Vittrup ”, 

“ Gyldholm,” by Skjoldborg, is meant to be gloomy—to call 
attention to social evils ; it does so in a way for which the only 
word is power. One is a little doubtful at first. The style is 
certainly not Take this asasample: “ Niels 
stands up and goes out into the pig-stye. There he standsand 
looks at the pig for an hour. But there are no thoughts in 
his eyes. Then a light comes into his eyes, as if he had sud- 
denly perceived something”. . . . Does it not seem modelled on 
some French detective story? Nor does the extreme naturalism 
of the descriptions of merry-making and love-making among 
the farm hands and milkmaids on a large old estate 
make pleasant or savoury reading. Apart from this all the 
episodes put before one do not seem equally interesting or 
important ; there is too much dialect, and the kind of specialised 
observation which depends on dialect, and therefore misses its 
point to readers not familiar with this dialect. The choice and 
arrangement of the episodes are characterised by the same 
abruptness, one might almost say jerkiness that prevails in the 

le. . . . But onesoon realises, nevertheless, that this is not a 
mere collection of snapshots thrown together anyhow, nor a 
mere piece of sensational exaggeration—a pamphlet in disguise. 
It is written with a purpose, certainly, and a very socialistic 
purpose, but the author takes rank with the writers that make 
a deep impression now and will be read with interest in the 
future, because he is an artist, and has given his picture all the 
light and shadow and deep human interest that only artistic 
sympathy can give. Moral and ethical sympathy may produce 
“little books that kindle great wars ” when the passions are 
-smouldering already, but during other seasons it is the writers 
like Johan Skjoldborg who carry conviction. One feels that 
he knows these people and their lives such as they are with 
their joys and sorrows, interests and pleasures. Nor is he 
lacking in the power of humorous observation, so essential to a 
right understanding and a convincing presentment of peasant 
life. Even the jerky style has a certain power of its own and 
is laid aside or forgotten when he warms to his theme. The 
protagonist hero, Per Holt, is one of a colony of “ housemen ”, 
-or married labourers, in the wretched hovels outside the gates 
of the castellated manor house—if we may call it so. As a 
matter of fact Gyldholm is a large estate managed by an over- 
seer-manager ; there is a resident but unapproachable master ; 
an important dairy is the only modern feature of the place ; 
ounfling else is of the kind that seems like a survival of 


“feudalism”. Per Holt, in his early days a bold, strong young 
fellow, is gradually ground down by poverty, and about to 
become apathetic, when three of his little children are burnt to 
death through the straw in the bedstead catching fire, when 
their mother had left them, as she went to milk the master’s 
cows. It was the custom to leave all the little ones to look after 
themselves when the afternoon milking had to be done. Pe 
wakes up and begins by telling the manager that his wife will 
never leave her home and children in the afternoon again. Some 
time before a bird of passage from the city, a socialist workman, 
has spent some weeks at Gyldholm, but been turned off for 
refusing to give up “Social-Democraten”, the socialist news. 

per. His ideas have spread and Per becomes the ring. 
leader of a strike ; the men threatening to leave in a body, if 
their wages are not raised. But his comrades leave him in the 
lurch when the master is obdurate, and Per leaves the place 
alone, with his family and wretched goods and chattels. 

Another book by the same writer must be mentioned here, 
It is called “En Stridsmand” (a champion, a fighter). The 
hero is Per Holt under another name (Séren Brander) and 
circumstances that call out all his energy and enterprise from 
the beginning. The book tells the story of his life as a settler 
among the barren sandy hills of the western coast. It is 
pleasanter, but far more conventional reading than “ Gyldholm”. 
There are some very finely observed scenes ; certain character- 
istic episodes are delightfully and humorously told. The book 
is worthy of the popularity it has won, and yet nothing serves 
better to throw into relief the rugged power of “ Gyldholm”— 
dialect and all—than this smoother and presumably far more 
popular work of an earlier date by the same writer. 

Did Agnes Vittrup and her sympathetic father live in the 
castle of Gyldholm? We hope not, indeed we think not. 
Gyldholm is interesting to the social observer because it is 
possible, given a vicious old groove, a callous, aristocratic 
landlord, a remote locality. We know of certain survivals 
of feudalism, existing not so long ago in a socially analogous 
region, that would seem incredible if told in print... all 
the more when we consider that the “ feudalism ” of Denmark 
and Southern Sweden is of comparatively recent growth. 
Like conditions produce like results, and the formation of 
the great estates, with the swallowing up of village com- 
munities and reduction of the peasantry to a semi-servile 
condition, really took place, in many cases, after the disturbed 
warlike period of late Renaissance days, when so many military 
leaders were enriched and ennobled. If “ Gyldholm” has thus 
a double claim on the interest of the social student, the socialist 
moraliser would go very far wrong who saw any necessary 
connexion between the oppression in “ Gyldholm” and the 
luxurious country-house life described in “Agnes Vittrup”, 
which has so much in common with the brilliant castle life of 
the true Middle Ages. 

Denmark is interesting to the social observer, because 
Gyldholm is still possible in a country where socialist ideas 
have made far more apparent headway than they have in 
either England or France. Besides, there are good traditions 
as well as bad ones, and the “ Godsejer”, Agnes Vittrup’s wise, 
tolerant, well-informed old father, must not be classed with the 
heartless conservative egoist of Gyldholm. These considera- 
tions are irresistible when one compares two such widely 
different pictures of life and manners, but we are afraid that 
Herr Erik Skram would find them sadly beside the point ; 
“Agnes Vittrup” is one of the most purely artistic little 
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stories that we have read lately. In dainty guise, with 
charming illustrations by H. F. Hansen, it sets before us a 
situation, and discourses of love, as we can imagine the 
contemporaries of the Chatelaine de Vergi (the real one) or 
Aucassin and Nicolete discoursing of love in the starlight 
on the terrace with sounds of revelry coming through 
the brilliantly-lit windows of the castle. . . . The two who meet 
are old playfellows who have not met for years, Agnes Vittrup 
and Hugo Fenger, a young officer. They confide in one 
another, drawn by an irresistible impulse to ease their tor- 
mented hearts. The confidences are not of the kind generally 
exchanged between man and maid—but for this reason all the 
more medieval. The lady for instance has, from a certain 
“chivalrous” impulse, given herself to her lover, the talented, 
manly, energetic architect of the chateaux in the region—who 
now rewards her with contempt and explosions of bad temper. 
She still hopes against hope that he will understand some day 
—that real love will come and transform him. Hugo sympa- 
thises and, more wonderful still, understands and admires her. 
In the end real love springs up between them, as a matter of 
course, but Hugo has still a hard battle to fight when the former 
lover writes a passionate letter of despair over his dismissal 
—has Agnes a right to leave him, now that the transformation 
really seems possible? All this simply, directly, exquisitely 
told against a background of amusing types. One cannot help 
thinking of the problem play, by Brandes, “ Ett Beség” (The 
Visit), that created such a stir in the eighties. In this a young 
husband repudiates his wife when he finds out that she asa 
young girl—a nightmare that she had all but forgotten—has 
been entrapped and seduced when travelling alone. 

The third story, H. Th. Riitzebeck’s “ Den Danske Sommer”, 
is quite different. The landowner here is poor, belongs to the 
lesser gentry and rejoices in the aristocratic name of Méller. 
He owns a small, very much mortgaged place, Hvidbjerg- 
gaard, on an arm of the sea near a small country town. The 
locality is still unspoiled. But pioneers of progress, z.c. the inn- 
keeper, whose little hotel has been “ discovered ” by a clique of 
would-be artistic Copenhageners, the local editor, the lawyer 
&c. have formed a syndicate for the erection of an hotel and 
“ Badeetablissement” on a suitable lot belonging to Hvidbjerg- 
gaard, and part of the fun in this irresistible book relates to the 
plots and counterplots fur or against the scheme. Underlying 
all this holiday fun there is a serious purpose; the Danish 
decadent coteries are most wittily satirised and brightly con- 
trasted with the genial country life that they propose to 
“ improve” away. The book is called ‘‘ Den Danske Sommer” 
(which might be rendered “Summer in Denmark”), and it is 
characteristic of the author’s happy freshness and humorous 
bent that he lets the vacations begin with heavy, pitiless rain, 
trying the tempers of one and all, and causing a variety of 
comical incidents. There is a whole gallery of town and 
country types, the most prominent personage being a ubiquitous 
street urchin from Copenhagen, and not a dull line or a dull 
thought in the book. 


Laurids Bruun, Kronen. 
havn, 1902. 

Sven Leopold, Det Store Eros. 
Kébenhavn, 1902. 


With these two books we again enter the solemn portals of 
the realm of Psychological Analysis. “Kronen” is a note- 
worthy attempt by a talented writer to present the inner life of 
aking. The story is too complex for condensed analysis, but 
there is a problem of heredity involved, and the main incidents 
are these; the great crime of the king’s youth is the sub- 
ornation and seduction of the beautiful prima donna of the 
“ Royal” ee ae he knows her to have belonged to 
his only real friend, Axel, who had committed suicide, partly 
in despair at her desertion of him (he does not know for whom) 
but also because he has become involved in the widespread 
meshes of official corruption, in order to satisfy her extrava- 
yance. All this he tells the king ina long letter. A costly 
diadem of diamonds is the price she sets upon herself. To 
win her the king has had to confide in one of his ministers 
and borrow money from a certain Baron Krongeld. Both the 
gentlemen keep their hold over him and thwart all his later 
attempts at reform. Unknown to the king, a son has been 
born to the (late) prima donna, who disappears from the capital, 
and thirty years later the old king receives another letter from 
a young man of the name of Méller, who has committed 
suicide in despair at not receiving the post of tutor to the 
future king, the old king’s little grandson, for which he felt 
himself pre-ordained, through his mysterious sympathy with 
the responsibilities and the loneliness of kingship. 

Sven Leopold’s “the great Eros” is frankly a study of the 
degenerate life of the smart set in Copenhagen, brilliant and 
clever, though lacking the delicate, convincing touches that 
are shown in all the minor characters of “Agnes Vittrup”. 
One figure is however superbly drawn ; that of the daughter 
of the frisky young widowed matron who is the central figure 
of the book. The girl is really a fine character, ruined by 
idleness, ennui, and the haphazard education of a pleasure- 
Joving mother. After several abortive love-affairs, one rather 
serious, she marries unwisely, partly at her mother’s instigation ; 


Det Gyldendalske Forlag, Kében- 
Det Schubotheske Forlag, 


the lady wants to get rid of her and live her own life at last; 
“the great Eros” is all the more welcome for coming in her 
second youth ... and the wealthy widow has fallen in love 
with a young ne’er-do-weel of a painter. It so happens that 
there have been certain love passages between him and the 
girl, cut short when she finds out that he lies—and when she 
hears the news, she goes to the young man and tells him with. 
out more ado, that if he marries her mother, she will make 
away with herself. So he writes to break it off, and departs to 
take up the second string to his bow, a German heiress. . 
The widow’s son, a young degenerate who admires his mother’s 
chic, but does not mind embezzling her money is another 
cleverly drawn type. The widow again is studied and 
“delineated ” with the greatest care, but from the outside only, 
and not without a touch of the spiteful satire that misses its 
mark. And why do these pleasure-seekers go to Egypt and 
the Riviera in summer ? 


Frede Thomsen, Madame Récamier og Hendes Vender Et 
Tidsbillide. Det Nordiske Forlag, Kébenhavn, 1903. 


One must confess that it is a relief to turn to this book after 
all these suicides and speculations. Fortunately, it is not less 
representative of the Danish literature of to-day, than all this 
fishing in the troubled waters of decadence and social problems, 
Dr. George Brandes may be said to have founded a school, or 
at least deepened and directed a tendency, and found the aptest 
of pupils in his deft and quick-witted countrymen and country- 
women. The deftness and happiness of Danish work of the 
kind is a very noticeable quality. When, as in this case, it is 
accompanied by the biographical gift, wide reading and careful 
study, we get a work that it is a pleasure to recommend warmly 
to the general reader, and to signalise to the attention of the 
special student. 

In conclusion we wish to call attention to a sign of the times, 
an important work which need not be reviewed, an excellent 
translation of Byron’s “ Don Juan” by the warm-hearted im- 
pulsive Romanticist and roving bard, Holger Drachmann, who 
visited London a year or two ago. We hope to find an oppor- 
tunity later to return to a discussion of his works. 
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Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN — IES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
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MALYERN COLLEGE. 
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CHLORODYNE Golds, best remedy known 
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The JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 

“If L were asked which single medicine I should prefer to take 4 with me, 
as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of all others, I should say 
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Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine with- 
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From MR. MURRAY’S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY 


MARKET IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
and BELGIUM, 1844-1900. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.” Royal 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. [Just out. 

‘* The tables of statistics are exceedingly valuable and interesting to the student 
of the Money Market.”— World. 

“The book abounds with statistics of an elaborate nature......there is probably 
no work in existence which affords the same amount of information.”—Standard. 


THE BOOK of SER MARCO POLO, 


THE VENETIAN. Concerning the Kingdoms and the Marvels of the East. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, by the late Colonel Sir HENRY YULE, 
.E., C.B., K.C.S.1., Corr. Inst. France. Third Edition. Revised through- 
out in the light of Recent Discoveries. By HENRI CORDIER (of Paris), 
with a Memoir of Henry Yule compiled by his Daughter, AMy FRANCES 
Yute, L.A., Soc. Ant. Scot., &c, With Maps and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo. £3 3s. net. Just out. 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE. In British 


Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, and Hong-Kong, 
with Interludes. By Sir G. WILLIAM DES VCEUX, G.C.M.G. With 


Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. [Just out. 


NOTES AND REMINISCENCES 


OF A STAFF OFFICER, chiefly Relating to the Waterloo Campaign and 
to St. Helena Matters during the Captivity of Napoleon. By Lieut.-Colonel 
BASIL JACKSON, Edited by R. C. SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon.” ith 
Map and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
dal An interesting book......We owe Mr. Seaton a debt of gratitude for re- 
printing ‘ Notes and Reminiscences.’ "—Sfectator. 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE 


TROPICAL NILE. Some Records of the Duties and Diversions of an 
Officer among Natives and Big Game ous the Reoccupation of the Nilotic 
Province. By Captain C. A. SYKES, R.H.A. With a Map, and Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hospay, 
R.F.A. Square crown 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


Sir Harry H. Jounston, writing in the Daily Chronicle, says:—‘ The book is 
well worth reading from beginning to end, and conveys a very accurate impression 
of the country, the scenery, the natives, and the magnificent wild beasts.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE WAY BACK. 
By ALBERT KINROSS, Author of ‘* Within the Radius,” &c. 


“It is,” says To-Day, ‘‘a remarkable novel, grim, strong, and true—a ruthless 
“exposure of ‘yellow’ journalism, with a powerful love interest, showing how a 
Napoleon of Fleet Street, who bas conquered London and well-nigh sold his own 
soul that he may possess the woman he loves, atones for his passion with his life.” 


PARK LANE. 
By PERCY WHITE, Author of «The West End.” 


“*It is one of the brightest and freshest of Mr. Percy White’s successful efforts to 
relieve the general monotony of popular fiction.”"—Morning Post. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 


“A fine romance......this moving and poetic drama.”— World. 


“A good novel, full of fighting and adventure...,..has a flash of picturesque 
romance, very attractive to readers.”—Sfectator. 


THE ROMAN ROAD. 
By ZACK, Author of “Life is Life,” &c. 


‘Clever, thoughtful, full of purpose.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“Truth and enormous vigour pervade the handling.”— Oxtlook. 


“*Stands out a work of real power from the mass of industrious experiment of the 
modern manufactory of literature.”— Daily News. 


THE UNDERSONG. 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, Author of “ Fate the Fiddler,” 
** Dinkinbar,” &c. [Next week. 


BARBARA LADD. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “ The Heart of the 


Ancient Wood,” &c. [ Shortly. 
ALISON HOWARD. 
By J. E. RAIT. [Shortly. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Letters of William Bright, D.D. (Edited by B. J. Kidd). Wells 
Gardner. Ics. 6d. net. 
Bertha von Suttner, die ‘‘Schwarmerin” fur giite (von Leopoid 
Katscher). Dresden: E. Pierson’s Verlag. 50 pfg. 
FICTION. 
Trapper Jim (Edwyn Sandys). Macmillan. 
*s Manor (R. Murray Gilchrist). 
Elizabeth’s Children. John Lane. 6s. 
Old Heidelberg: a Play in Five Acts (Wilhelm Meyer-Forster, 


6s. net. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Translated by Catherine Pochin). A. Siegle. 2s. net. 
A Girl in London (John Strange Winter). Everett. 
Clerical Love Stories (Alfred B. Cooper). Isbister. 35. 6d. 


Mysie and Other Stories (I. B. P. Bird); A Way of His Own 
(A. Knotcutter). Drane. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Roumanian Vendetta (Carmen Sylva). Everett. 35. 6d. 

London Roses (Dora Greenwell McChesney). Smith, Elder. 65, 

The Passionate Hearts (Anna MacManus). Isbister. 1s. 


HIsTorRY. 
Memorials of Old Northamptonshire (Edited by Alice Dryden), 
Bemrose. 155. net. 
Law. 
Coronation of King Edward VII. : The Court of Claims. Cases and 
Evidence (G. Woods Wollaston). Harrison. 255. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SporT. 
The Book of the Honey Bee (Charles Harrison). Lane. 2s. 6d. net, 
Points of a Racehorse (Major-General Sir John Mills). Blackwood, 


2Is. net. 


Wet Fly-fishing (E. M. Tod). Sampson Low. 


Standard Fungicides and Insecticides in Agriculture (Part I. G. F, 
Strawson). Spottiswoode. 
A Gloucestershire Wild Garden (By the Curator). Stock. 6s. net. 
REPRINTS. 


The Works of Charles Lamb (Vols. I. and II.). Dent. 7s. net. 

The Golden Sayings of Epictetus (Translated and Arranged by 
Hastings Crossley). Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. ; 

A Group of Noble Dames (Thomas Hardy), 35. 6d@. ; Helen (Maria 
Edgeworth), 2s. net. Macmillan. 

An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. Murray. 


ScHooL Books. 

A Junior Geometry (Noel S. Lydon). Methuen. 2s. 

Précis Writing (H. Latter), 3s. 6d. ; Exercise on the French Sub- 
junctive (E. Weekley), 2s.; Scott’s Legend of Montrose (W. Keith 
Leask), 1s. 6d. ; Shorter Fables of La Fontaine; Select Poems 
(André Chénier); Montaigne’s Select Essays ; Selections from 
Pascal; Un Episode sous la Terreur (Balzac) ; Scenes of Travel 
(Gautier), 4@. each ; Selections from Henry V., 2d. Blackie. 

Euripides: Iphigenia in Tauris (John Thompson and A. F. Watt). 
Clive. 35. 6d. 


Is. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Astronomy for Everybody (Professor Simon Newcomb). _ Isbister. 
7s. 6a. 
The Cloud World (Samuel Barber). Stock. 7s. 6d. 
Christopolis. Partridge. 2s. net. 
THEOLOGY, 
A Manual of Theology (Thomas B. Strong. Second Fdition). Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Sincerity and Subscription: a Plea for Toleration in the Church of 
England (H. Hensley Henson). Macmillan. Is. net. 
The Failure of the Churches (By a Churchman). Nash. 2s. 6d. 
The Motherhood of God (A. Smythe Palmer). Wells Gardner. 
6d. 


Se 
TRAVEL. 

Newquay, The Vale of Lanherne and Perranzabuloe (Fannie Goddard). 
Homeland Association. Is. net. 

Walks in Rome (Augustus J. C. Hare. 2vols.). Allen. tos. 6d. 

Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn; Guide to Chamonix and 
Mont Blanc (Ed. Whymper). Murray. 3s. net each. 

Journal of a Visit to Europe in 1896 (Rao Bahadur Ghanasham 
Nilkanth Nadkarni): Bombay: Taraporevala. 8s. 

Edinburgh (Black’s Guide-Books). Black. 6d. 


VERSE. 
War Songs of Britain (Selected by Harold E. Butler). 
35. 6d. net. 
Voices and Visions (Edgar Fawcett). Nash. 55. 
The Olympiad (By Indicus). Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 
Lueurs et Flammes (par Héléne Vacaresco). Paris: Librairie Plon. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Caliban’s Guide to Letters (H. Belloc). Duckworth. 
Cavalry Tactics of To-day (Brevet-Major A. W. Andrew). 


Constable. 


Is. 6d. net. 
Thacker. 


net. 
Failure, The, of Lord Curzon (An Open Letter to the Earl of 
Rosebery by ‘* Twenty-Eight Years in India”). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

My Colonial Service (Sir William des Voeux. 2 vols.). Murray. 
245. net. 

New York Sketches (Jesse Lynch Williams). Newnes. 6s. net. 


Notation, The Story of (C. F. Abdy Williams). Walter Scott. 
35. 6d. net. 

On Choosing a Piano (Algernon Rose). Walter Scott. 1s. 

Patriotism under Three Flags (Ralph Lane). Unwin. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues”), ifr. 30. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. 
By W. SANnDay, D.D., LL.D., with the assistance of PAUL 
WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. With Illustrations, Plans and 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NORTH-SEMITIC IN- 
SCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
with 14 Full-page Plates, 16s. net. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT AND 
THE LAST THIRTY YEARS OF THE ROMAN 
DOMINION. By ALFRED J. Butter, D.Litt., F.S.A. 
With Maps and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP. GER- 
MANY. By H. A. L. Fisuer, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 
12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROM- 
WELL. By RocER BIGELOW MERRIMAN, A.M. Harv., B. Litt. 


Oxon. With a Portrait and Facsimile. Two volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. net. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By GRAHAM BaLrour, M.A. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Sir C. Huperr H. Parry. Vol. III. of the 
Oxford History of Music. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF 


CONTRACT, AND OF AGENCY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CONTRACT. By Sir W. R. Anson, D.C.L. Ninth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By the Right Hon, James Bryce, D.C.L. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


By L. E. Kastner, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. 6c. net. 


MATHEMATICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, 
AND THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF MOVEMENTS. 
By H. Hitton, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Latest Volume, 28th now published. 


(ICERONIS RHETORICA, II. (Brutus, &c.) 


By A. S. WILKINS. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India paper, with Vol. I, 7s. 6d. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.'S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
Punch.—“ One of the very best biographies the Baron has read for many a day.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


Cc. B., 


By CANON HENSON. 
SINCERITY and SUBSCRIPTION. 


A Plea for Toleration in the Church of England. 
By H. HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
With 9 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
"= Globe.—“' The result is very pleasant—so pleasant that many who peruse this 
work may be tempted to follow some day in Mr. Wood’s footsteps. The excellent 
pictures do not withdraw attention from the bright and picturesque letterpress.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
GOLDEN SAYINGS of EPICTETUS 


With the HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 
Translated and Arranged by HASTINGS CROSSLEY, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 2s. net each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. MAN OVERBOARD. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LOVELY WOMAN. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘ The Unspeakable Scot.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with silk marker, 5s. 


** You would think that if it is impossible to indict a whole nation it would be 
even more impossible......to indict a whole sex. But Mr. Crosland does it.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“It is an amusing book enough, and, in spite of its garrulous acerbity, it is a 
book of a shrewd observer...... The ‘something of interest on every page,’ fondly 
alluded to by enthusiastic reviewers, is certainly to be found in this amazing 
volume.”"—Men and Women. 


“* Mr. Crosland’s utterance regarding the sex......would have pleased Juvenal 
and delighted the soul of Jonathan Swift.”"—Sunday Special. 

“The parent or guardian should prevent the callow bachelor perusing this 
book of sound and fury.”"—Shefield Telegraph. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR ON THE QUESTION 
OF THE MOMENT. 


THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. 


As Proved by the Foreign Commeree of England. 


By ARTHUR FELL, M.A., F.S.S. 
Price Is. 


‘Mr. Arthur Fell makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 
moment, we are paying for some part of the excess of imports over exports with 
capital, not with profits. How long can we afford to do this? "—Pudlic Opinion. 

‘* May be studied with advantage.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A telling indictment of a policy which has well-nigh ruined English agriculture.” 


Agricultural World. 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C., 
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THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. E. BOOLS, ESQ., OF 
ENDEXRBV HOUSE, CLAPHAM. ame 


MI ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
L will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on AY, June 22, and five following days, at 1 o’cloc' 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS 
of the late W. E. BOOLS, Esq. (of Enderby Hose, Clapham), consisting chiefly 
of Works by English Writers from Shakespearian Times to the Present, many 
connected with Poetry and the Drama, including many very rare Original Editions 
and Special Reprints of the Writers of the Times of Henry VIII., Edward VL., 
ueen Elizabeth, the Stuart Kings, and later—Plays of the Dramatists of the 
hakespearian and R i Periods—Second and Fourth Folio Editions of 
Shakespeare—a long series of Jest Books, Song Books, Books of Emblems— 
Topographical Collections, including a large number relating to Lincolnshire— 
many Books from the Library of Horace Walpole—Rare early-printed Foreign 
Books with Woodcuts—Manuscript Il uminated and other Service 
Books—Autograph Letters, including Four important L-tters of Charles 
Dickens to Benjamin Webster—First Editions and Editions de Luxe of Modern 
Authors—a large number of Eneravings, Mezzotint and other Portraits, Old and 
Modern Prints, Caricatures, Topography, Drawings—300 Etchines by Hoilar, 
&c.—a miniature on vellum, signed by John Oliver, 16cr, of William Herbert, 
third Earl of Pembroke and friend of Shakespeare—Fine Specimens of Ancient 


and Modern Binding, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE, THE PROPERTY OF 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 24, at 3 o'clock precisely, eighteen 
valuable DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, by William Blake, the Property 
of Capt. BUTS, geandson of Tnomas sutts, Muster Master-General, the Friend 
and Patron of Blake. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LANE. Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. 
By MM. Sarvou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEEKS at 2.30. 
Box Office now open. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, WEDNESDAY at 2.15. 
SPECIAL MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S Company n THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
By Owen Hall and Sidney Jones. 


Catalogues mav be had. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERV EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR RALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN ‘THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
‘EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
ts at the Rox-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MM. RISLER AND OLIVEIRA’S 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN RECITAL. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
THIS AFTERNOON, JUNE 20, at 3 p.m. 
: Assisted by Mons. Van Dyck. 
_..Grand Pianoforte by Plevel. Tickets, ros. 6d., 3s., 18., of usual Agents : and 
Wurreneap, St. James's Hall) N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W., and New York. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KREISLER. KREISLER. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
Positively his Last Recital this Season. 
Accompanist—Mr. Hamicton Harry. 
Broadwood Grand Pianoturte. Tickets, ros. 6d., 3., of usual Agents ; 
Cuarvec. & Co.; and “HiTEHEAD, St. James's Hall. N. Vert, 6 Cork 
‘Street, W., and at New York. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RICHARD PLATT. 


SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
(Under the management of Mr. HuGo Gorurtz.) 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 24, at 3. 
Bechstein Grand Pian«forte. 
Tickets, ros. 6d., 7s. 64., 5s., 3s., #nd 2s., of WHITEHEAD, St James's Hall; 
Cuaprece & Co. (Ltd.); Box Office, Queen's Hall; usual Agents; and Huco 
Goarutz, 119 New Bond Sureet, W. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


A Concise Summary of the Views of the Leading 
Papers on the Events of the Week. 


Special Articles : 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, MP. . 
Price 2d. weekly. _ 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Che Garden 


A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6, 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subjec 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterre 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopzdic work as Nicholson’s ‘* Dictionay 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vag 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DrkuRy’s ‘ Boox 
OF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work hy 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained, 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts ; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/éen/2/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the book within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining fa 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 
garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 
everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘* BooK oF 
GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTS, PALMS 
and BAMBOOS, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers 9 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and Fruit CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority o 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of 720. 
Altogether, the “‘ Book or GARDENING ” is one of the most beautifil 
as to get up, the most practical as to contents, and quite the mos 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Forn of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. UpcottT GILL, 
BazAAR BUILDINGS, Drury Lane, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’ 
* Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
J enclose 3s. 6d. I undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
Instalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until all 
the instalments are paid. 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as above. 
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The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


(Established 1856.) 


PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND 


FOR 


THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund 
for Granting Help to Country Clergymen 
and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are fre- 
quent where for six, eight, or ten years—sometimes 
even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked “‘ Holiday Fund.” 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Offices of the Corporation, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Qlomen, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 

The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR, 

CHAIRMAN— 

Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gener- 
ally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out patient 
Department 1s being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room, 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R. H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


PENA COPPER MINES, 


7 ‘HE fourth ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Peiia Copper Mines was held yesterday at Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. Nicol Brown presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Stevenson Dick) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman said: Referring in the first place to the balance sheet, there is 
nothing, I think, calling for special remark with the exception, perhaps, of the 
pleasing fact that instead of the profit and loss account being on the wrong side f 
the balance-sheet, it now stands on the right side with the substantial figure 
of £10,461 8s. gd. On general working account the expenses, including 
general charges in Spain and Exchange adjustments, amount in all to 
439,427 98-, while the net proceeds realised from sales of produce, together with 
sundry incidental receipts at m'ne, amount to £80,243 18s. 2d. The mineral stocks, 
which at the beginning of the year stood at £22,675 5s. €d., had increased by the 
end of the year to £34,052 17s. 8d., the net result being that on general working 
account we had a balance to the good of £32,194 1s. 4d. Against this a sum of 
43,469 78.40. has been written off for depreciation of plant, buildings, and develop 
ment, and a further amount of £786 14s. 4d. for loss on stores and other adjust- 
ments. These two items reduced the balance on general working account to 
427,937 198. 8d. To the above balance, transferred to profit and loss account, are 
added interest and registration fees received, amounting togetherto £754 5s. 7d., 
making a total of £28,692 ss. 3d. Out of this have been paid the expenses of 
administration, £4,329 11s. 6d. An amount of £287 11s. has been written off the 
value of our Investment in Government Local Loans, London Office Furniture 
account has been written down by £13 os., and finally £13,000, representing 
debenture interest and redemption, which have to be provided for annually, have 
been duly met. We are thus left with £11,061 13s. gd. as net profit for the year as 
shown in the balance sheet. 

The additions to plant, increase of mineral stocks, and work on the overburden, 
less depreciation and other amounts written off to working account, amount in all 
to £27,530 5s. cd. Of this amount £16,458 12s. was provided out of our cash 
assets, the difference, namely, £11,021 13s. gd., representing the net profit for the 
year. You will observe that we have opened the debenture sinking fund with the 
first instalment of drawn bonds amounting to £3,000. The proportion of drawn 
bonds will increase each year as the amount payabe for interest diminishes. The 
expenditure on buildings and dwellings for miners was necessary so that the miners 
might live near their work, whereas 1ormerly they lived a great distance from it. The 
expenditure on alterations and improvements in Pejia Station and Huelva Depét have 
greatly facilitated the loading and discharging of trains for ship The i 
of the mines railway lines greatly facilitated the ore traffic within the mine itself. 
The work of removing the overburden has been continued vigorously dusing the 
year, as is evidenced by the fact that whereis in the year 1901, 78,364 cubic 
metres were removed, 155,060 cubic metres were removed in 19>, or very litile 
shurt of double the former quantity. This must still be vigorous'y prosecuted, as it 
uncovers the ore to be taken out in future years. he amount to be removed 
can only be ascertained when the dip of the ore as revealed by the investigation 
shaft has been ascertained. The work of stripping or removing the overburden is 
the preparatory work whereby the unprofitable part of the ore on the top of the 
profitable part is removed. A good deal of the cost of doing this work should be 
debited to future years. To do this properly, the whole amount has been debited to 
the Overburden Account as it is incurred, and a fixed charge is written off every 
ton of mineral which we extract per annum, so that each year may bear a fair 
amount of the preliminary expense. As you will see by the general working 
account, we have written off £4,596 in this way last year. it is obvious that work 
of this kind in the earlier years of the mine is much greater than it will be later, 
and as you see we are making a good fra rata charge for it now, we hope that, 
aiter the work of uncovering has been fully done, a less charge will eventually be 
necessary to wipe out the debit. As you are no doubt aware, Mr. Semp:r made an 
exhaustive report upon the mine several years ago, and it is upon the foundation of 
Mr. Semper’s report that we are now working. In that report he indicated that 
the maximum output «+f 200,0c0 tons per annum should be obiained, and we have 
practically succeeding in reaching that figure. Of the total output, 161,928 tons 
were put on the heaps for leaching, and 33,988 tons were reserved for export with- 
out treatment. Now, however, it may be found advantageous to take out 
a less quantity of ore per annum in the near future, until the ore has been 
more perfectly studied iu relation to the overburden to be removed. The 
stock of ore on the heaps is increased trom 255.580 tons to 351,574 tons. This 
increase stands at cost and amounts in cash to £12,288. The increase in balance 
sheet is £11,377 12s. 2d., but the diffe 2 is d for by decrease in stocks 
of ore at depots. We aim at having a large stock on the heaps because it will take 
such a stock to give us the best results in the extraction of copper, as the ore has to 
lie for a certain time on the heap before it is fully leached. As we are adding 
more ore to the heap than we are taking from ic this i. slowly but surely being 
accomplished. Any premature lifiing of the heaps is a diminution of future profit 
to the Company, therefore it is of importance that our stock of ore is increased. 
Considerable additions and improvements have been made in the cementation 
department during the year, and the quantity of fine cop,er in the precipitate pro- 
duced has advanced from 413 tons in 1yor to 624 tons in 1902. 

The average contents of the ore taken on the total output is approximately the 
same for 1902 as for 1901, namely :—Su phur, rgor, 47°06 per cent. ; 1902, 47°24 per 
cent. Copper, 1901, 1°296 per cent. ; 1902, 1°36 per cent. ‘This shows very steady 
value. The copper va ue is really better than indicated, as last y-ar we took out a 
good deal of non-cupreous ore,which, aithough profitable, lowered the copper value 
on average. Every attention is being given to keeping the working costs at as low 
a figure as possible. The expenditure in all departments is carefully supervised 
and economies are being effected wherever possible. 

When I Jast had the pleasure of addressing you I referred particularly to the 
importance of the work in the investigation shaft. It had at that date reached a 
depth ot 884 metres on its way down tothe 110th metre level. This level was reached 
in September, 1902, and the cross-cut to the ore body was then begun. In April of 
the present year we were pleased to be able to inform you, through the press, that the 
ore hody had been struck at about 79 metres from the shaft. ‘nis was some distance 
further from the shaft than we expected, but the finding of the ore at this depth 
means a great extension of the probable life of the mine, and is a very favour- 
able point tor us. We are now endeavouring to prove the full extent of the ore 
body at this depth, and until this is done we cannot estimate the reserves of ore in 
sight. This, however, will take some time to do, and is being carefully studied by 
your board. Whatever is done will be done systematically and you will hear 
results from time to time. You will see on the wall the same diagram we showed 
last year, with the new drive shown. 

As to the shipment of ore and shipping arrangements, 92,057 tons of ore were 
shipped during 1902, made up of cupreous ore, 19,927 tons ; washed ore, 67,982 tons ; 
crude sulphur ore, 9,148 ton-. Our chief exports of ore in the future will consist of 
washed ore and also some crude sulphur ore. We are still sery much hampered in 
our shipping arrang ts at Huelva, although a great improvement has recently 
taken place. We hear that a new pier has been projected for use of Huelva Town, 
and we hope when this is carried out we will have better shipping facilities than 
we have at present. At present we have sold as much washed ore as we can produce 
for some time abead, and can easily be shipped at the Huelva Town Pier. Our 
shipments of cupreous ore under the old disadvantageous contracts are now practi- 
cally atanend. This is undoubtedly to our benefit, as it is more advantageous to 
send this class of ore to the heaps. e have also sold our precipitate on a basis 
price, i e., on a price which is based upon standard copper, and fluctuates with tie 
fluctuations of standard copper. 

In November and December last year Mr. Straube and myself paid a visit to the 
mine, and went over all the mines and surface works, examining the loading 
arrangements and also the plant, stores, and cash, as far as we could possibly do 
so. We found a great improvement in the organisation as compared with the 
previous year, and we expect when the directors next visit the mine they will find a 
still further imorovement. The plant, as far as we could examine it, was found to 
be in good working order. 7 or 

Mr. —— seconded the adoption of the report, and after some discussion it 
was ag to. 

The retiring directors and auditors were reappointed, and the meeting terminated 
with thanks to the Chairman. ‘ 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Lonpon: 1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN: 1 UNION TERRACE, 
Accumulated Funds, £6,227,000. 


The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 
pany was held within their house at Aberdeen on Friday, the 12th June, 1903, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £960,366, showing an i 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


The following notices have been sent out by Mr. ANDREW Mor 
(London Secretary) from the new London Offices of the Companies, 
1 Lonpon WALL BvILpINGs, E.C.:— 


FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
The Interest due on the 1st July, 1903, will be paid against presentation of 
Coupon No. 13:— 
In Lonpon— 


At the Offices of the Company, 1 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C. 
In JOHANNESBURG —At the Offices of the Company, Exploration Buildings, 
Coupons to be left Four Clear Days for examination, and to be presented at the 
London Office any day (Saturdays excepted) after Thursday, the 25th June, 1903, 
between the hours of Eleven and Two. Listing Forms may be had on application, 


of £107,438. in comparison with those of the previous year. F 

The LOSSES amounted to £470,336. or 49’0 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents 
and charges of every kind) came to £309,604, or 32°2 per cent. of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £137,450. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,051 Policies were issued for 
new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £352,217. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £13,794, and single premiums 
amounting to £74. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including interest) was £393,950. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £269,266. i 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to ro per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,627 was received for annuities granted 
during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £4,109,816. 

The report having be-n i ly adopted, it was resolved that the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the shareholders for the year 1902 be £90,009 
(being dividend of £2 10s. per aon, and bonus of ros. per share), in addition to 
£6,000, the instalment of 4s. per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life Bonus 
1901-5. 


Lonvon Boarp or DirecTors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, =. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. ' Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 
Secretary.—H. E. Wilson. 
Assistant SEcRETARY.—H. Gayford. 

W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 

Lire DerartMent.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
GeneRAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 


Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1902 
may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY: TENDER OF {£70,000 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £90 per cent. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that it is the intention of 
the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £70,000 THREE 
PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the 
provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and 1901. 
Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or before Tuesday, 
the 23rd day of June instant. 
The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £90 mney Se each £100 Debenture Stock. 
y er, 


FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
4th June, 1903. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the three months 
ending 30th April, 1903. 


Fire DerarTMENT { 


Total Vield in Fine Gold from all sources... ee ee ++ 12,4§0°709 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ee 7210 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 
milled. 
To Mining Expenses ee ee ee 429,432 4 § £017 
Milling Expenses oe oo os 8 9 2 
Cyaniding Expenses .. se oe 31969 19 1 2 3°589 
General Expenses ee oe ee 3,032 16 11 9'076 
Head Office Expenses .. os oe oe 1,263 16 8 °o o 8'782 
42,053 5 10 r 4 4°248 
Working Profit .. se es 10,058 1: 8 5 
452,111 7 6 £t 10 2°146 
Ca. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account .. oe oe ee ee 452,111 7 6 10 2°146 
olnterest’ .. oe ee 4,187 19 5 
Net Profit ée ee ee ee 5.870 2 3 
10,058 1 8 
Cr. 
By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. ee «+ ee £10,059 1 8 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

A Special General Meeting of Shareholders has been convened for Wednesday, 
8th July, 1993, at 3.15 p.m., for the purpose of considering certain -—- altera- 
tions to the Company's Articles of Association, in accordance with circular dated 
April, 1903, which has been issued to all Registered Shareholders, and which will 
bagent on contigntion ion to ali holders of Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £5,112 17s, 11d. 
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ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 4. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 
Dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per share) has been declared by the Board for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1903. This Dividend will be payable to all Share. 
holders registered in the books of the Company at the close of business on 30th June, 
1903, and to holders of Coup»n No. 4 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. The 
ransfer Books will be closed from 1st to 7th July, 1903, both days inclusive. The 
Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the Head 
Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 4th August, 1903. Holders of Share 
Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment of the Dividend ow 
presentation of Coupon No. 4 at the London Office of the Company, or at the 
Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after the 4th August, 1903. Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the 
London Office to Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of the English Income Tax. Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by 
the London Office to Shareholders resident in France and Coupons paid by the 
Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject 
to a deduction on account of the French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 4. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 
Dividend of 20 per cent. (4s. per share) has been declared by the Board 
for first half-year ending 30th June, 1903. This Dividend will be payable 
to all shareholders registered in the books of the Company at the close of 
usiness on 30th of June, 1903, and to holders of Coupon No. 4 attached to 
Share Warrants to Bearer. The Transfer Books will be closed from rst to 7th of 
July, 1903, both days inclusive. The Dividend will be payable to South African 
registered Shareholders from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European 
Shareholders from the London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or 
about the 4th of August, 1903. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed 
that they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 4 at 
the London Office of the Company. Coupons must be left Four Clear Days for 
examination, and will be payable at any time on or after the 4th of August, 1903. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 9. f 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 


Dividend of 50 per cent. has been declared payable to Shareholders regis- 
tered in the Books of the Company at the close of business on Tuesday, 3oth of 
June, 1903, and to Holders of Coupon No. 9 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 
Dividend Warrants will be despatched to registered European shareholders from 
the London Office, and should be in their hands about 4th of August, 1903. The 
a Registers will be closed from the rst to the 7th of July, 1903, both days 
inclusive. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 22. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 


Dividend of 5} per cent., being 5s. 6d. per £5 share, has been declared by 
the Board for the half-year ending 30th of June, 1903. This Dividend will be 
payable to all shareholders registered in the Books of the Company at the close 
of business on 30th of June, 1903, and to holders of Coupon No. 17 attached to 
Share Warrants to Bearer. The Transfer Books will be closed from rst to the 
7th July, 1903, both days inclusive. The Dividend will be payable to European 
Shareholders from the London Office, and to South African registered Shareholders 
from the Head Office, Johannesburg, on or about the 4th of August, 1903. Holders 
of Share Warrants to Bearer are inf :rmed that they will receive payment of the 
Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 17 at the London Office, r London Wall 
Buildings, E.C. Coupons will be payable at any time on or after the 4th August, 
1903, and must be left Four Clear Days for examination. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET. 


Saran Tytver, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By ADELINE Selon, 


Author of ‘*The Future of Phyllis,” &c. * (Ready. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By He ten Baytiss. 


(Ready. 


THE BATON SINISTER. By Gusert, 


Author of ‘* In the Shadow of the Purple.” 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


Scotseman.—“ The letters of a lady of cultura and of keen 
observation. They are as nitural as they are often sparkling» 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF A - 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


Globe.—‘‘ Perhaps the most ‘ intimate’ things of the kind that have yet been 
given to the world. They are agreeably full of detail and.... they present an 


Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By M. McD. 


Bopkin, “K.C., , Author of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,",&c.  [Zmmediately. 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. 


Meape, Author of ‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. 
| |Jmmediately. 


NO. 3, THE SQUARE, | By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” (/mmediately. 


HIS MASTER PURPOSE. 


By Harotp Binp- 
» Loss, Author of “‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” &c. 


[Shortly. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JILL. By F. E. Younc. 


*,° A New Novel of great promise by a New Writer. (Shortly. 


THRALDOM. By ProtuHero Lewis, 
Author of “ Hooks of Steel,” &c. (Shortly. 


SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. By 


J. E. Muppock, Author of *‘ A Woman's Checkmate,” &c. [Shortly. . 


PARTNERS TH REE. 


By May CromMELIn, 
Author of “‘ Crimson Lilies,” 


(Shortly. 


THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Camp- 


BELL Praep, Author of ‘‘ The Scourge Stick,” &c. |Shortly. 
EILEEN. By Lucas Cueeve, Author of ‘ The In- 


discretion of Gladys,” &: [At press. 


REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, 


Author of ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,” &c. [AZ press... 


THE TRUST TRAPPERS. By Home Nisser, 


Author of “ Bail Up,” &c. Illustrated. [At press. 


THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hucu 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” &c. [/n preparation. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. 


Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &c. 
AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


Warpen, Author of The House on the Marsh,"” &c. 


By Mrs.. CAMPBELL Prazp, 


By FLORENCE 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. By G. B. 
Burern, Author of “* A Wilful Woman,” &c. 

THE WORLD MASTERS. By _ Georce 
Grirritn, Author of “ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. CouLson 


KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. 


Gow1nc, Author of “* As Czsar’s Wife,” 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricnarp Marsu, 


Author of “‘ The Beetle,” &c. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. Fretcuer, Author 
' of “When Charles I. was King,” &c. Illustrated by G. P. Rhodes. 


THE INDISCRETION OF GLADYS. By 


Lucas Cieeve, Author of “ His Italian Wiie,” &c. 


THE JADE EYE. By Fercus Hume, Author of 


_ “Lhe Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 


By Mrs. AyYLMER 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
UP To TO-MORROW. By W. Carter Piarts, 


Author of “ Pom. Limited,” &c. 70 Illustrations by the Author. 
(Ready. 


ALL THE WINNERS. By NATHANIEL ( Gussins, 


Author of ‘* Dead Certainties,” &c. (Ready. 


*,* Kindly write to-day to MR. JOHN LONG for his COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, and the COMPLETE LIST of his 
Famous SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket 
(late of 6 Chandos Street, Strand). 


lv graphic picture of Court and Society in England during the years they 
cover. Moreover, while pleasantly frank, they are in very good taste.’ 

Daily Telegraph.—*' The clever letters of a clever unaffected woman......One 
may confidently predict a great success for this exceedingly pleasant book.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The writer of these interesting letters......communicates ber 
observations and impressions with an eye to personalities and a boudoir chattines 
which would have made her a correspondent to be coveted by any Society journal,” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Madame Waddington gives very bright and readable sketches 


of the men and women she met—always good humoured, but full of keen observa: . 


tion...... They must be read to appreciate their variety and charin.” 

Standard. —‘* Madame Waddington writes with simplicity and good nature. The 
personal charm which made her so gracious asa tess and so acceptable asa 
guest is communicated in all she writes.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY ACLAND, Bart. ~ 
ON MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 2nd. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH ACLAND, Bart, 


K.C.B., F.R.8. of Medicine in the sity of Oxford. 
A MEMOIR. By J. TLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Auchor of A Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Loid Ellenborough 
in 1814.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA. 
ON MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 22nd. 
With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


With a Map and 4o Full-page Illustrations, demy &vo. 12s. €d. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


F.R.G.S., 1.C.S. an Right Hon. the of 

NorTHBROOK, G.C.S.1 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘' Mr. Bradley-Birt’s description of the country is one of 

the most fascinating stories it has been our good fortune to read for some time. 
The tale of the country’s life is composed of all sorts of quaiut ceremonies.” 


+» sometime Viceroy of India. 


GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON ROSES. 


‘ An Idyll of the British Museum. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 


AUTHOR OF “CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,” “ RUPERT 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD,” &c. 


MISS. DORA 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


_ON MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 22nd.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “AN INLAND FERRY.” 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY AFFECT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. Reprinted with Additions and 


Notes from the 
By VIGILANS SED AZQUUS. With an Introduction by J. Sr. Loe 
StrRacHEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
7imes.—" A remarkable series of letters which throw valuable light on German 
Anglephobia ..... The one nightmare which disturbs these prophets of England's 
downfall is the possibility of a British Zollverein.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“‘ A political document of importance.” 


Daily Mail.—“ The letters deserve the closest study for the light which t! shed 
on the intentions of Germany, especially at this moment, in view Mr. 
Cha mberlain’s proposals......It is worth the while of every British citizen to master 


the contents of this extraoidinary book.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


.RECENTLY ACHIEVED. Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author 
“of “In the Ranks of the C.1.V.” With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. Crown "Bvo. 65 


Birmingham Post.—'‘ From first to last a_ brilliant piece of writing—a simple 
story told ina plain convincing manner......which will rank among the 
of the year.” 

To-Vay.— Well written and extremely, interesting. ..... Whether it fiction in 
the guise of reality, or reality in the guise of fiction, it undoubtedly makes 
fascinating reading. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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